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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 











At this day the whole of Europe falls under the ban of the 
French Law of Public Safety, since almost every country is in 
a condition which Imperial authority would pronounce one of 
“culpable expectancy.” Indeed almost everywhere the great 
parties have actually adopted a policy of expectation. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous exception to that rule is found in her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. Lord Derby seized the opportunity made for 
him by the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion-house banquet on Mon- 
day, to utter some very important announcements with regard to 
the Government of India Bill. He repeated, a la Disraeli, only 
with less art in the exposition, the ‘ problem” from which the 
measure started,—to secure the undivided responsibility in a 
Minister of the Crown, but to surround him with that knowledge 
and experience necessary to any Minister dealing with such com- 
plicated and diversified affairs. This is what Louis Philippe 
might have called an arbitrary despot surrounded by moral in- 
stitutions. But Lord Derby modestly explained that the Mi- 
nisterial bill was only intended as a false basis upon 
which the ‘‘ problem” is to be worked. ‘‘ Ministers could not 
be expected,” he said, ‘‘in a few days, or even a few weeks, to 
strike out a scheme which would not be liable to grave ob- 
jections, or which in its progress would not require serious modi- 
fications.” It had been proposed before Easter on purpose that 
it might be subjected to public investigation ; and its authors 
court ‘‘ discussion,” ‘‘ suggestions,” ‘‘ codperation,” ‘‘ advice,” 
“ objection,” ‘‘ modification ”-—anything but the expectation that 
they intend to carry the bill which they have proposed. 

The next voice in the trio was that of the new Lord Chan- 
cellor, who spoke for the House of Lords, and stands by “his 
order” as resolutely as an Earl Grey would have done, or 
more so; partly, perhaps, because he is a newer recruit of 
the “order,” partly because the personal prejudices of the 
man, whose professional eminence has raised him to the wool- 
sack, partake of the old proud spirit of the Peers. His 
“deliverance” was upon the Oaths Bill, and he hinted, 
that should the bill be again rejected by the Upper House, 
and should the Commons “attempt to interfere with their 
privileges or independence of action, the Peers would be 
prepared to act as a bulwark against the tide of popu- 
lar violence.” So that those who are for maintaining the last 
rag of political exclusion, may still exclaim, ‘‘ Thank God, there 
is a House of Lords, and a Thesiger in it to teach it what to 
do!” So much has tolerance in that behalf gained by the re- 
storation of Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet to power ! 

The third voice was that of the prophet himself, echoing har- 
moniously the hints of the Lord Mayor, and graciously accepting 
the promise of that functionary, who has converted the Mansion- 
house into a political arena, and undertaken to promise popular 
acceptance of Mr. Disraeli’s taxation schemes. 

So that the policy of the present Ministers as declared by their 
chiefs at this Mansionhouse dinner, is—new taxes, no Oaths 
Bill, and nobody’s India Bill. While all other parties are at 
present somewhat weakly carrying out a policy of expectation, her 
Majesty’s Ministers are the grand exception, for they are preparing 
to carry out a policy of disappointment,—and Reform. Lord 


Disraeli stigmatized a certain Conservative Government as an 
| “‘ organized hypocrisy.” He has carefully avoided the reproach 
by forming one which is a disorganized hypocrisy. 

As Ministers are saying things in the convenient neutral ground 
of the civic hall which must be said, but would scarcely be decent 
from a Cabinet to a Parliament, the East India Company appears 
in its proper mansion, taking full advantage of the situation. 
The altered position of the whole question of India is too mani- 
fest to be overlooked in Leadenhall Street, and the Directors 
enter upon the subject with an open expression of exultation at 
the new direction of public feeling. Not that the official or ex- 
official intention of abolishing the Company has been abandoned 
—the rival Bills are too much admired by their own authors to 
be actually laid aside ; but the conflict of the two measures, and 
the manner in which the two parties have been playing with one 
another, enable the third party, the East India Company, to ap- 
peal with new force to the public with the inquiry, whether the 
subject is really ripe for legislation. The Company has taken 
up its ground in a masterly paper which was brought before the 
Court of Directors, comparing the two bills with each other, ex- 
posing them by the comparison, and comparing them both again 
with the responsible, representative, and thus far successful go- 
vernment of the East India Company. Before the debate was 
adjourned Mr. Sergeant Gaselee made a clever suggestion,—that 
a scheme of Reform should be prepared by the Court of Directors 
with the assistance of Sir James Melvill and Mr. Mill, and laid 
before Parliament. As there is such open competition in this 
civil service, the Company certainly has a right to compete; and 
if the third bill did nothing else, it might perhaps serve as a 
standard by which to judge the other two; so that ultimately 





the House of Commons might hash up a fourth bill for the better 
government of India Dei gratia! is the country and Parliament 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock, or legislating upon Indian 
subjects ? The whole business is becoming a melancholy farce. 





The Cagliari question has been brought forward again by the 
publication of the official papers, with what is virtually an ap- 
pendix spontaneously contributed by Mr. Park; and the whole 
story is before us in all its enormity and absurdity, For it is 
difficult to say what is the proportion of fault and what of folly. 
Base as the Neapolitan Government is, it is even more absurd 
than base ; and careless as our own Government has been under 
whichsoever Premier, it needed these official papers to make us 
understand the full amount of the carelessness both as regards 
the main issue and the dealing with documents. Turin has 
been startled by a report that Lord Malmesbury had retracted 
from the position taken up by Lord Clarendon ; but the report 
is based upon the misconception of a step which the Foreign 
Secretary had really taken. In the course of the correspond- 
ence, Lord Clarendon instructed Sir James Hudson to inquire 
whether the Sardinian Government intended to object to the 
seizure of the Cagliari? In his turn, Sir James Hudson care- 
lessly instructed his Secretary of Legation, Mr. Erskine, to 
address a note asking ‘“‘ whether the Sardinian Government in- 
tended to object—see despatch, December 29, 1857.” With 
these free and easy instructions, the Secretary of Legation wrote a 
note informing the Sardinian Government that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Government are disposed to object” to the proecedings in the 
ease of the Cagliari. Lord Clarendon considered himself to have 
been estopped from objecting by the opinion of the Law-oflicers 
of the Crown; and it was this “ inexcusable” misconduct of 
Mr. Erskine which Lord Malmesbury disclaimed, Our Foreign 
Secretary, however, appears to have forgotten that the misin- 
formation had led on the Sardinian Government to take its ad- 
vanced position under the impression of English countenance and 
support ; and it was at least his duty to follow his repudiation 
with some more explicit statement of the footing on which our 
Government intends to stand, or indeed with some advance to 
assist the Sardinian Government in the course to which it had 
been betrayed ; for no duty can be more manifest than that of 
principals to make good damage inflicted by their accredited ser- 





Derby, and Disraeli, and Reform! There was a time when Mr. 
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And the question is now ripe for a policy. At this late 
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moment, to be criticizing documents only might well draw down 
the alarmed and indignant reproof of the Sardinian Envoy. 





The most conspicuous proceedings of the Emperor Napoleon 
are like an allegory of his policy: while he is publicly riding on 
a richly-caparisoned charger, at the head of a procession to inau- 
gurate the new Boulevard de Sebastopol, or turning over the 
plans of the new scheme for extending the Paris improvements, 
and in studied speech proclaiming the official providence which 
presides over the}growth of the capital and the welfare of its 
inhabitants, he is consulting with the leading men of European 
joint-stock speculation how he shall retrieve the monetary condi- 
tion of France, now sunk to the lowest ebb under the disquict 
caused by his political tyranny. A Government of espionage 
and universal repression claims to know what is passing in every 
quarter of the country, while keeping its own policy a mystery. 
It is not wonderful that at such a season rumour after rumour 
should rise like clouds of smoke in a building where fire 
smoulders, each cloud blacker than that before it. One ru- 
mour which has received a new impulse is too natural to be dis- 
regarded. Before his death, Felice Orsini addressed a letter to 
the Emperor, repudiating assassination, and holding up that 
august personage as the probable saviour of Italy; and this 
letter has been published. Who could have sanctioned the pub- 
lication? Searecly the prisoner, whose every word was uttered 
under surveillance and restraint. Who then but the receiver of 
the document? It is ‘a card,” readdressed by the Arch Agi- 
tator to Italy,—a testimonial to Louis Napoleon from the ex- 
piring Orsini, published just.as Eisenberg publishes Louis Napo- 
leon’s testimonial ; but such a composition has seldom been seen 
in the whole round of notorious advertisements. It has revived 
the rumour that Louis Napoleon has some great reserved card 
(the man is all reserve,) which he is just about to play; but 
nobody knows what it is nor where it will be turned up. Is it 
in London, where the commander of his vanguard has come to 
reconnoitre ? Is itin Vienna? Is itin Italy? Or is it in the 
direction where recently he has given no signs—the Rhine? 
Wherever and however this may be, his work is clearly not yet 
done, for the disturbance in men’s hearts and minds, and the 
general brooding discontent of Europe, show that society re- 
quires a little more saving. 





Lucknow has been taken, and the rebels who held it appear to 
have been driven out and dispersed. The information thus far re- 
ceived is exceedingly imperfect ; but the general results are in- 
telligible enough. Campbell’s army was concentrated before Luck- 
now about the Sthor 6th March. Jung Bahadoor had joined and 
had been aided by Maun Singh, the Oude chief having returned 
to his loyalty in time to give some testimony of his sincerity. It 
was not until the 13th or 14th, that the Kaiser Bagh was cap- 
tured, and the resistance seems to haye been conducted with a 
degree of resolution almost unexpected. At a later day, a multi- 
tude of the traitorous soldiery endeavoured to make their way out 
of the town by leaving it in a hasty rush, and moved towards 
Rohilcund pursued by Cavalry and Horse Artillery. The reports 
leave the action still incomplete, but of the main result there can 
be no doubt whatever: the stronghold of the rebels has been 
destroyed ; and battles and sieges will henceforward most likely 
be exchanged for a partisan warfare in hunting down separate 
bands of the rebels. 


Che Cuurt. 
Tue Queen held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Tuesday. The 
Earl of Donoughmore and Mr. Mowbray were sworn in Privy Council- 
lors, and took their places at the board. Lord Donoughmore was ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade, The Education Com- 
mittee was appointed. The Earl of Derby and the Marquis of Salisbury 
had andicnce, 

The French Ambassador had audience of the Queen on Wednesday. 

Her Majesty has driven and walked abroad as usual. On Tuesday, 
accompanied by the Prince Consort, their children, and all the guests 
staying at Windsor Castle, her Majesty witnessed the whole of Mr. 
Rarey’s system of taming the horse. This performance took place in 
the Riding-school. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, the Prince of 
Wales, and Prince Alfred, visited the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
at Cliefden on Saturday. 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle have been Prince George of 
Saxony, the Saxon Ambassador, the Duke of Cambridge, Count de Per- 
signy, the Earl of Malmesbury, Earl de la Warr, the Earl and Countess 
of Derby, the Marquis of Exeter, Colonel the Honourable James Mac- 
donald, Captain Tarleton, R.N., and Miss Victoria Stuart Wortley. 


Che Aletropalis. 


The Lord Mayor’s Easter banquet to her Majesty’s Ministers took 
place on Monday, in accordance with custom, The Lord Mayor isa 
Tory, and he did not fail to let his official guests see how he sympathized 
with them—a proceeding not so exactly in accordance with custom. In 
fact the banquet was more than is usual in such cases political. The 
Ministers present were the Earl of Derby, Mr. Disraeli, the Marquis of 




















Salisbury, the Earl of Hardwicke, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Stanley 
Lord Donoughmore, Lord John Manners, and Mr. Mowbray. Among 
the other guests were Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Cambria . In 
returning thanks for the Army, the Duke of Cambridge enforced the doc- 
trine that we should make the Army and Navy efficient. 

**Don’t let us suppose that it is necessary to extravagant. Extraya- 
gance is not desirable nor even advantageous ; but the efficiency of its 
military and naval establishments is an imperative necessity for the safet 
of any greatempire. And as long as England wishes to remain that proud, 
that glorious country which we now rejoice to think it is, let us never 
forget, even in moments of peace, that the united services of the Army and 
Navy deserve to be maintained in the satisfactory condition in which, I am 
happy to say, they now are.” 

The Duke of Northumberland returned thanks for the Navy. Lord 
Mayor Carden in proposing the health of Lord Derby, said that it had 
always been his prayer, as‘ it was now his pride, that when he became 
the head of the City of London he might have the honour of entertainin 
the Earl of Derby as Prime Minister of England. He was thankfu 
that his prayer had been answered, for he most sincerely believed that 
the Conservatives would save the country. 

Lord Derby amply repaid the compliment, and also elaborately com- 
plimented the East Tndia Company. He felt bound to pay that tribute 
to the East India Company at the present moment when it appears to 
be on its political deathbed. A cry of “ No!’ was raised, and some 
persons irreyerently laughed.] Lord Derby touched upon the difficulties 
of the measure to replace the authority of the Company. 

‘* That problem is no less than this—how, if the change is to take place, 
it is possible at the same time to secure the necessary undivided responsi- 
bility of a Minister of the Crown and to surround him with that knowledge 
and experience with reference to all the mighty and varied interests of that 
vast empire which are so necessary to any Minister dealing with such 
complicated and diversified affairs. That is the ey which Par- 
liament has to solve, and I think he would be a bold, not to say a pre- 
sumptuous Minister, who could hope by himself, or with the aid of his 
colleagues, with a notice of a few days, or even a few weeks, to strike 
out a scheme which would not be liable to grave objections, or which in 
its progress would not require serious modifications. We have been 
called upon suddenly and unexpectedly, as your Lordship has stated, 
to undertake the duties of Government, and among others the one to 
which I have alluded, which is not the least pressing. We have not the 
amy ption to suppose that we can be oy successful. We 
1ave deemed it our duty to bring forward a measure which, as we believe, 
may effect some of the objects to which I have referred. We laid that 
measure before the country, purposely and intentionally, previously to the 
recess, in order that it might be subjected to public investigation and in- 
quiry. We donot deprecate, but, on the contrary, we court discussion. We 
court suggestions. We court the codperation and advice of Parliament and 
of the country, with the view of rendering the change which we propose as 
safe and beneficial as we earnestly desire that it may prove to be. The one 
thing which we alone deprecate—and which we deprecate, not for the sake 
of the Government of the day, but on account of the important interests in- 
volved both in this country and in India—is that a question involving such 
mighty interests, and of such overwhelming importance, should be made 
the sport of political parties or the battle-field of rival disputants. We shall 
approach this great question in no such presumptuous or controversial 
spirit; and for the sake both of this country and of India I trust that the 
measure we have submitted to Parliament will be discussed by those who 
= to it, and by those who give it their support, not m a — of _politi- 
cal controversy, but of fair and dispassionate argument, with the object of 
oe the great change which is proposed as safe and efficient as pos- 
sible.” 

Lord Mayor Carden proposed the “ House of Lords” ; and Lord Chelms- 
ford answered for the Peers. It was the first time he had performed that 
task. In doing so he could not refrain from alluding to the Jewish ques- 
tion— 

‘*T trust that there never will be so fatal a step taken in this country as an 
attempt to encroach upon their privileges or interfere with their independ- 
ence of action. If, however, that attempt should unfortunately be made, 
the House of Lords will be found, in the exercise of the high functions in- 
trusted to them by the constitution, prepared to act as a bulwark against 
which,the tide of popular violence will break in vain—as the deliberate and 
watchful guardian of the public interests, and as the safeguard of our most 
precious and venerable institutions.” 

The Lord Mayor proposed the health of Mr. Disracli. The late Go- 
vernment left a “little bill” which the present Government have to 
satisfy. If for this purpose it is found necessary to propose new taxes 
the responsibility should not rest on the present Ministry. He hoped Mr. 
Disraeli would devise a tax which all parties would pay ungrudgingly. 
Mr. Disraeli accepted this as an offer on the part of the City of London. 

‘“* With regard to the allusion your Lordship has made to the difficult 
position which I now occupy, I must thank you for the very encouraging 
manner in which you have offered, on the part of the citizens of London, 
to come forward to supply the deficiency which is at present apparent in her 
Majesty’s exchequer. (Laughter.) Certainly that exchequer is not now 
in an over-brimming state; but, after such an expression of feeling from 
the representative of the wealthiest city in the world, I can assure you that 
when the budget is introduced to the House of Commons—and it certain! 
cannot be long delayed—I shall enter upon that difficult and arduous tas 
with much more confidence and courage than I should have felt had I not 
had the honour of being your Lordship’s guest this evening. The announce- 
ment on behalf of the City of London that they are prepared to pay new 
taxes is one which I have not a doubt will tomorrow have a very favourable 
influence upon the public securities of this country.”’ 

A number of other toasts were proposed, but ro other speech of any 
mark was made, 


A special general Court of the East India Company was held on 
Wednesday. The Directors having resolved to confer a pension of 
10002. per annum upon the eldest son of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, 
with reversion to his brother should he die without heirs, the resolution 
was submitted to the Court by Mr. Mangles, the Chairman, and, after 
some trifling opposition from Mr. Jones, adopted. 

Mr. Mangles then presented a report from the Court of Directors to 
the Court of Proprietors, on the two India bills now before Parliament ; 
and it was read by the Seeretary. The Directors begin by remarking 
that they have felt bound to draw up this report because, departing from 
the practice of former occasions, neither the present nor the late Go- 
vernment officially communicated the substance of the measures to them. 
They point with “ feelings of satisfaction” to “the altered tone which 
public discussion has assumed with reference to the character of the East 
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India Company.” ‘“‘ So far the stand made by the Company against the 
calumnies with which they have been assailed may considered to 
have been successful.” After this they take up the bills and criticize 


em. 
=. the Roman Empire and the East India Company have surmounted 
the difficulties of governing a people separated by half the globe from the 
governing race and unlike it in ever thing. ‘The means which the bills 

rovide for overcoming these difficulties consist of the unchecked power of a 

inister.”’ The Minister is to have a Council ; but despots have councils. By 
the first bill the whole Council is nominated by the Minister. By the second 
one-half of it is nominated by him. The functions to be intrusted to it 
are left, in both, with some slight exceptions, to the Minister's own dis- 
cretion. The control which Parliament and the nation will exercise 
over the Minister will not besalutary. They will be, as they have been, in- 
different and inattentive to Indian affairs. When they do interfere, it will 
be in exceptional cases, such as when some Indian malcontent interests 
the public in his favour, The government of dependencies by .a Minister 
lost the United States, and had nearly lost all our colonies of importance. 
India should be governed by persons wlio possess a knowledge of India, 
and feel an interest in its affairs. The check upon the Government should 
be found within the governing body itself. Forms of business are another 
security for good government. ‘The forms of business are the real con- 
stitution of India.”” The Council may consist of persons having a know- 
ledge of India; the Minister, except in rare cases, can have little or none. 
One man cannot be trusted, and good government will depend upon the 
influence of the Council. But the Minister will have the deciding voice ; 
the Council only moral power. Unless they can exercise their judgment 
and consider all questions in the initiatory stage, they will have no more 
weight and influence than an equal number of clerks, The first bill does 
not establish any forms of business, but leaves them to be determined by 
the Minister and Council, in other words by the Minister. 
bill, unlike the first, does establish forms of business, but such alone as 
would effectually prevent the Council from being a reality, and render it a 
useless pageant.” 

“ The Directors are bound to admit that the first of the bills contains 
several provisions indicative of a wish to assure to the Council a certain, 
though small amount of influence. The administration is to be carried on 
in the name of the President in Council, and not, as by the second bill, in 
that of the Secretary of State alone. The Council as well as the President 
has a voice in the appointment of the home establishment, while in the se- 
cond bill all promotions and all appointments to the principal offices under 
the Council rest with the Secretary of State exclusively; a provision which 
divests the Council of all control or authority over their own establishment. 

* Again by section 12 of the first Bill, no grant involving increase of ex- 
penditure, and no appointment to office or admission to service, can be made 
without the concurrence of half the Council. This as far as it goes is a real 
power ; but its value is much diminished by the consideration that those by 
whom it is to be exercised are the nominees of the Minister, dependent on 
him for their continuance in office after a few years. 

** In some other points the provisions of the second bill seem to have the 
advantage. Its Council is more numerous, to which, however, little im- 
portance can be attached if the Council has no substantial power. It also 
recognizes that the whole of the Council ought not to be nominated by the 
Minister, and that some part of it should be elected by a constituency spe- 
cially qualified by knowledge of India, But even in these, the best points 
of the bill, it is, in the opinion of the Directors, very far from unexception- 
able. The nomination of even half the Council by the Minister takes away 
all security for an independent majority. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether there is any sufficient reason for the Minister’s nominating any 
portion except the supposed reluctance of some eligible persons to encounter 
acanvass. The proportion of one-third, whom the Minister now nominates 
to the Court of Directors, seems the largest which, consistently with full se- 
curity for independence, can be so appointed.” 

The Directors object to the proposal that the Crown should select members 
as representatives of some branch of service in India, because it would pre- 
elude the nomination of the most distinguished man, if the seat he could 
fill were not vacant. They regard the proposal to give five members to five 
great towns “ with feelings of amazement.” _They object to the plan of 
allowing the Governor-General and the Governors of Presidencies to nomi- 
nate their own Councils. They ‘ cannot believe” that the project of send- 
ing a Commission to India will be persisted in, as it would undermine the 
authority of the local Government. 

As to the course which the Directors will pursue : they will oppose both 
bills. ‘* But that if one or the other should be determined on, for the pur- 
— of transferring the administration, in name, from the East India 

ompany to the Crown, every exertion should be used in its passage 
through Committee to divest it of the mischievous features by which both 
bills are now deformed, and to maintain, as at present, a seally independ- 
ent Council, having the initiative of all business, discharging all the du- 
tivs and possessing all the essential powers of the Court of Directors. And 
it is the Court’s conviction that measures might be so framed as to obviate 
whatever may be well-founded in the complaints made against the present 
system, retaining the initiative of the Council and that independence of ac- 
= on their part which should be regarded as paramount and indispen- 
sable.” 

The Chairman moved that the report should be printed and circulated. 
A debate arose thereon, and it was adjourned. 





Mr. Mechi, the well-known tradesman of Leadenhall Street and agri- 
culturist of Essex, was elected Alderman of the Ward of Lime Street on 
Wednesday, without opposition, He succeeds to the gown of the late 
Alderman Farebrother. 





The foundation-stone of the Roman Catholic schools about to be 
erected at Woolwich was laid with due ecremony on Wednesday. 
There was a mass, a sermon from the “ Bishop of Troy,” a procession 
headed by “ a cross-bearer and two boys with lighted torches,” and the 
blessing of the stone by the Bishop of Troy. 


Easter Monday was decorously kept by the multitudes who throng 
abroad on that day. The national and private exhibitions in the Metro- 
polis and in the country were visited by Londoners in search of amuse- 
ment and fresh air during the day, and in the evening there were the 
theatres and concert-halls. The weather, however, was not propitious. 
A strong keen North-East wind blew fiercely all day, and deprived the 
streets of an approach even to British gayety. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, William Greenfield was 
convicted of assisting a prisoner to escape from Holloway Gaol. Green- 
ficld had been committed for twenty-one days, anda man named Wilkes 
for three months; for a reward, Greenfield consented to serve for Wilkes ; 
they changed names when received at the prison, the oflicers were deceived, 


“The second | 





and Wilkes was liberated at the end of three weeks. Greenfield was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for three months, 

William Horatio Chadwick pleaded guilty to a charge of robbing his em- 
ployers, Messrs. Smith and Elder, the booksellers. He had been in their 
service upwards of two years; he was well treated ; yet he robbed them 
largely of books, and appropriated postage-stamps. When arrested he ad- 
mitted his guilt, and pointed out some of the property which he had stolen. 
Sentence, two years’ imprisonment. 

On Thursday, the trial of Giovanni Lani, a Sardinian, for the murder of 
Héloise Thaubin, a Frenchwoman, in a court in the Haymarket, was com- 
menced. The reporters again observed that the accused is ‘a remarkably 
mild, gentlemanly-looking young man.” He is twenty-one years of age. 
He did not exhibit any of the levity he indulged in when before the Magis- 
trate, but paid deep attention to the evidence. The testimony adduced was 
of precisely the same character as that already reported, no new fact coming 
out. Even the cross-examination of the women and the man who lived in 
the house where Thaubin lodged elicited nothing new; for it only went to 
make more — the degraded character of the lives they led. Nothing 
came out in favour of the prisoner. The case for the prosecution occupied 
seven hours ; and the defence was postponed till the next day. 

On Friday, the Jury found a verdict of ‘* Guilty”; and the convict was 
sentenced to be hanged. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, the bill preferred against Mr. 
Aitchison, clerk in the Union Bank, and Mrs. Hill, wife of an architect, 
for robbing a woman in the street, was ignored. ‘The origin of the pre- 
posterous charge seems to have been that the person who was robbed made 
a gross mistake as to identity. 

On Wednesday, Thomas Jones was convicted of stealing a watch from 
Mr, Slie. This was the notable case of robbery in a carriage on the North 
London Railway. While the train was going at full speed, Jones snatched 
Mr. Slie’s watch, leapt from the carriage, and got off, though much hurt 
by falling when he sprang from the carriage. Jones isan old offender, 
He was sentenced to penal servitude for five years. 


As usual, our latest legislation proves to be grossly defective. It was 
hoped that one of the provisions of the Matrimonial Causes and Divorce Act 
would effectually protect the earnings of married women who have been 
deserted by their husbands. But the experience of some cases that have 
come before the Police Magistrates shows that, though a remedy is afforded 
to the wife, whose property is seized and sold after the granting of the 
magisterial protecting order by the husband who has ill-used and deserted 
her and her children, * or any creditor of, or other person claiming under 
the husband,”’ who shall restore the specific property, and also pay a sum 
equal to double the value of such property, yet that, instead of a summary 
ay 4 being vested in the wife of giving the husband or person acting under 
1is directions into the custody of a constable, to be punished summarily by 
a magistrate for what is virtually little other than a robbery upon a help- 
less woman, she must, to get what compensation is here awarded her, 
** institute a suit (which she is hereby empowered to bring)” against such 
persons ; and this constitutes rather a hopeless remedy for a penniless 
woman against a husband who cannot be found, and who has not been seen 
by her either before or after he has so deprived her of what little property 
she may have aequired by her own exertions, 

The Lambeth Magistrate has fined three gentlemen cadets of Addisecombe, 
one for assaulting Superintendent Lund in the Crystal Palace, and the 
others for attempting to rescue him. The fracas occurred on Monday, when 
some 18,000 people were in the Palace. It would seem that a party of 
cadets tried to make persons remove their hats while the National Anthem 
was sung; there was some not ill-natured seuflling; the police interfered, 
and both sides grew angry and got in the wrong. But there was no doubt 
that the cadets had legally committed themselves. 

The same Magistrate has fined Policeman Thomas for violently as- 
saulting Mrs, Reynolds, because she remonstrated with him for his brutality 
towards a woman who was in liquor, Thomas was drank, He will be dis- 
missed from the police force. 

The Brighton Railway Company have had a man fined this week for en- 
dangering his life by leaving a train while it was in motion. The fact that 
passengers are not unfrequently maimed or killed by the act, will not deter 
people from the silly practiee, but perhaps fines may be more potent. 





Mr. Turner, a cowkeeper in Regent Street, Lambeth Walk, has lost his 
life through a momentary act of rashness. While driving a chaise-cart up 
Whitehall, he attempted, with that temerity customary with the whips of 
London, to push forward between a mud-cart and an omnibus; he caught 
the fore-whcel of the omnibus, his cart was overturned, he was pitched out, 
his head fell beneath the advancing wheel of the heavy mud-eart—in a 
moment his skull was erushed, and his brains bespattered the road. No 
other person than himself seems to have been in fault. 

William Fallow, a youth in the service of Lord Dufferin, at Highgate, 
has been choked by an oyster, which got into the windpipe and completely 
stopped respiration. 





Prouiurial. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have spoken on the two India 
bills, and rejecting both have proposed a bill of their own, At a meeting 
of the Chamber on Thursday they adopted a petition to the House of 
Commons embodying their criticisms and proposals. They approve of 
the transfer of power from the Company to the Crown; but they disap- 
prove of the Council proposed by bill No. 1, and still more of that pro- 
posed by bill No. 2. In fact they “ decidedly disapprove” of any ele: t:ve 
Council. Their scheme for the government of India is suggested as 
follows— 

“That your petitioners would respectfully suggest to your Honourable 
Tfouse that the affairs of India in‘ this country should be conducted by a 
Minister and a Secretary for India, having seats in the House of Commons, 
the former to be a member of the Cabinet, and the latter not to be required 
to vacate his seat or office in the event of a change of Ministry ; and that, in 
addition, an India Board should be created, consisting of four or more per- 
manent secretaries, with salaries of not less than 2000/. per annum cach, 
holding no patronage, and being disqualified for sitting in the House of 
Commons. And your petitioners would suggest that these secretaries shou!d 
be nominated in the first instance by the Crown, subject to a Parliamentary 
vote, and that they should be selected as far as possible from the present ex- 
perienced Indian officials. with special reference to their fitness for the vari- 
ous departments of law, finance, territorial regulations, and trade. 

**'That on the oceurrence of future vacancies the appointments should 
vest in the Minister for India, ... . That it is essential for good govern- 
ment that India should be governed in India, and that for the purpose of 
fulfilling this condition the present full powers of the Governor-Gencral in 
Council should be retained, and that the Governors of the minor [’resi- 
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dencies of Madras and Bombay should have larger powers co erred upon 
them than they now possess. 

‘That your petitioners regard the proposed legislation as a step in aid 
of future measures, believing that the prosperity of her Majesty’s Indian 
empire must depend upon sound local government; and that the object 
ought first to be—the gradual improvement of India, by giving and secur- 
ing rights to freeholders; by a rapid and judicious expenditure, from local 
means, and on local security and guarantee, on such works of irrigation, 
roads, railways, and navigation as are most urgently needed; by equal 
laws, rigidly administered; by the encouragement and diffusion of educa- 
tion and religion, tolerating and protecting all systems not directly at 
variance with morality; and thus gradually fitting the entire population 
for the ultimate rights and duties of citizenship. That your petitioners de- 
sire to see the occupation and cultivation of the soil encouraged and ex- 
tended by the sale, throughout the whole of India, of land in fee simple. 

“That your petitioners beg to submit to your Honourable House that 
the presen —— of classes among the European population of India is 
injurious, and that segment under Government should be open to all 
Europeans resident in India; and your petitioners would further suggest 
that, with a view to facilitate the union of classes already adverted to, one 
Member of the Council at each of the Presidencies in India should be 
chosen from among the European residents, entirely unconnected with the 
services, for the purpose of securing a duc representation of the interests 
of commerce and agriculture.” 

‘They suggest that both bills should be referred to a Select Committee 
with a view to the enactment of such a preliminary measure for the go- 
vernment of India as will confer a direct and responsible power upon 
her Majesty’s Government. 


At the festival held in Manchester on the 25th March, to commemorate 
Cuening of the Reform Synagogue in connexion with the parent insti- 
tution of Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London, Mr. T. Theodores, 
a learned Jew and distinguished scholar, met the charges brought by Mr. 
_—— against the Jews, during the recent debate on the Oaths Bill. 

e said— 

_In former times it would have been sufficient to point out the religious 
difference between the Jew and the Christian, which is a fact, to carry the 
sympathy of members of the Christian faith. That charm has no power in 
our day, and well the orator knew it. Hence the necessity of having recourse 
to declamation about the anti-social and unpatriotic character of the Jews, 
relying for ee on apocryphal vouchers, borrowed from chronicles undated, 
books unacknowledged, private conversations unwitnessed, confidential 
communications from people unknown, and allusions to persons unconnected 
in toto with the subject under debate. This was his necessity, and verily 
he has not been slow in making a virtue of his necessity. If such expedients 
were sufficient to insure Parliamentary success, in our days, who could 
stand against Mr. Newdegate? One of Mr. Newdegatc’s authorities was the 
Hamburg Chronicle. No Hamburger would be base enough to indorse 
Mr. Newdegate’s chronicled abuse after having witnessed the well-known 
behaviour of a Jewish citizen of Hamburg during the late commercial 
crisis, Of equal weight is Mr. Newdegate’s statement of what has passed in 
the Prussian Chambers. That gentleman labours under the illusion that 
the Parliament of Prussia offered emancipation to the Jews on condition of 
their renunciation of the anti-social Talmudical doctrines, and, he adds, not 
one Jew would accept the proffered boon—ergo, the Jews cling with their 
well-known tenacity to an anti-social code. ‘The simple truth is, that no 
such insult has been offered, and, consequently, no protest was necessary on 
the part of the Prussian Jews. A Mr. Wagner, of the Prussian Parliament, 
certainly did, a couple of sessions since, propose the elimination of Article 
12 from the Constitution, the effect of which alteration would have been to 
destroy the equality of all citizens before the law, as guaranteed by the 
charter ; but the honourable A cma nene was signally defeated. And, to com- 

lete the measure of absurdity involved in Mr. Newdegate’s reference to 

ia, the said Mr. Wagner is most zealous for the preservation of the 
Talmud in its integrity, as a part of the Jewish religion: he has written a 
pamphlet, both for the purpose of recommending the Talmud to the Jews, 
and of assuring them of his great love. Is Mr. Newdegate more accurate on 
other points? Did he not assert of Dr. Adler’s declared opinions that 
which Dr. Adler found himself constrained publicly to contradict? Does he 
not condole with the late Member for St. Alban’s (ar. Raphael] for the per- 
secution to which that gentleman had subjected himself through his con- 
version from Judaism, though the Member for St. Alban’s never stood in 
any connexion, either by faith or descent, with the Jewish people? If 
such is the value of the honourable gentleman's facts, in what estimation 
can we hold his arguments ? 


The West Riding has been remarkably backward in the movement 
whereby so much has been done for the reformation of juvenile delin- 
uents. It appears there are 127 young culprits committed by the 
ustices to reformatories, of whom nearly 100 have had to be sent to re- 
formatories in other counties. At the Spring Sessions in Pontefract, 
Mr. Edmund Denison and Mr. Monckton Milnes brought this ‘dis- 
graceful” state of things under notice. Mr. Denison thinks that the 
West Riding should have a reformatory of its own, capable of accommo- 
dating from 300 to 400 youthful offenders. Nothing was done at the 
meeting except to give a Committee authority to arrange for the placing 
of offenders in any reformatory school, and to pay the expense thereof out 
of the county-rate. 
The friends of the Birmingham Reformatory Institution at Saltley 
held their annual meeting at Dee’s Hotel, Birmingham, on Wednesday ; 
Lord Lyttelton in the chair. The report was exceedingly satisfactory. 





In 1848 the County Magistrates of Berkshire, sitting in Quarter-Ses- 
sions, resolved that new Assize Courts should be erected at Reading, 
and a committee was appointed to execute the work. But at another 
Court, held in the next year, it was decided not to erect new buildings 
until the county debt been reduced by 15,0007. That has now been 
accomplished; and at a Quarter-Sessions held in Reading on Monday, 
Mr. Merry proposed that steps should be taken to build the new courts. 
This was met by opposition, on the ground that no inconvenience is felt. 
Mr. Bros said the a was made merely for the sake of having a 
thing in the most complete order—to have another toy-shop, like the new 
gaol in Reading, where a vast expense had been incurred to introduce a 
new system, which practically did not render the gaol a whit more use- 
ful than the old one. On the other hand, Mr. Hayter showed that at 
present there is no office for the clerk of indictments, no retiring-room 
for the bar, no retiring-room for jurors, in short, none of those conve- 
niences usually attached to courts of justice. After a smart discussion, 
the resolution was carried by 30 to 27. 

The question of the erection of new assize courts at Reading appears to 





have been mooted not a bit too soon. The present courts are thus de- 
scribed, as in use during the present Assizes. 

‘* The counsel, attorneys, and suitors attending the assize courts in this 
county have long complained of the wretched provision made for their 
accommodation. But now that Reading has been fixed upon as the last 
assize town on the Oxford Circuit, and the business has in consequence 
increased, the inconvenience of the existing courts has become aggravated, 
so as to become an intolerable nuisance. There is not even room for 
gentlemen to sit down ; so that many of the counsel and nearly all the 
attorneys have been obliged to stand a great portion of the day, The seats 
provided for the comea consist only of four rickety old benches, scarcely 
good enough for a ragged school; and as to other arrangements, which are 
usually considered necessary for the sake of convenience and decency, we 
should be sorry to be called upon to describe them.” 








At the meetings of the ironmasters of the English iron districts it has 
been resolved to maintain the prices fixed in January. Trade is at pre- 
sent dull, but an improvement is expected. The demand for coal ig 
slack; most of the colliers have returned to work at the reduced prices 
offered by the masters—they feel that present resistance is hopeless, 

The South Staffordshire ironmasters have declined to assent to the 
sliding scale of wages proposed by the puddlers. 





The Reverend Samuel Smith and Sarah Smith his wife were tried at the 
Gloucester Assizes for maliciously cutting and wounding John Leech, with 
intent to murder him. Some of the facts of this extraordinary case will, no 
doubt, be within the reader's recollection. The whole story was completely 
brought out at the trial. The principal witnesses examined were Leech, 
the prosecutor, the railway servants, one of Mr. Smith’s domestics, Mr, 
Lasbury, a Bristol bookseller, and a gunmaker’s assistant. Mrs. Smith was 
defended by Mr. Huddlestone ; Mr. Smith defended himself. The story 
brought out is one of romantic interest. Leech, the prosecutor, was, in 
1846, a porter at Swan and Edgar's, in Regent Street. One of his fellow 
servants was Sarah Mills, a young girl of seventeen. Some kind of in- 
timacy, not clearly made out, arose between the porter and the maid. When 
she left Swan and Edgar's Leech visited her at her new situation. There 
he first saw a rival, Mr. Samuel Smith, the son of a beneficed clergyman, 
and a student at Cambrid Smith had met Mills in 1848, had at once 
proposed to marry her, and would, as he stated, have married her had his 
circumstances permitted. They were married in 1849. Smith did not take 
her home. He had passed with honours at Cambridge, and was then master 
of the Bishop's School at Bristol, and could not keep a wife there 
upon 100/. a year. She therefore lived with her friends in Kent. 
Shortly after her marriage, Leech heard that she was at Canterbury, 
and wrote to her. She invited him to come and see her; he went, walked 
out with her, and slept in the same house. According to Leech’s account, 
she told him that Mr. Smith had written to say that the marriage was not 
legal, and had offered her money to trouble him no more. After that Leech 
saw her in London several times, and once at his house near Croydon after he 
had become a road-contractor. [Under cross-examination, Leech declined 
to answer questions touching the nearness of the intimacy that subsisted 
between himself and Mrs. Smith in Kent and in London. He “‘had no 
particular reason,” he wished to decline doing so.) Leech did not see her 
after the end of 1849, but he kept up a correspondence with her as late as 
1851. In January 1858 he received a letter from Mrs. Smith. She called 
herself a widow, said she had three children and 1000/., and invited Leech 
to meet his ‘ dear old friend Sally,’’ and to stop all night. Sally expressed 
her willingness to be his for ever, but there must be ‘‘ no more trifling”’ ; 
‘*nothing improper.”” After some negotiation, Leech went on the 3d Fe- 
bruary. Mrs. Smith, dressed in widow’s weeds, met him. He fancied he 
saw the late Smith, and told her 80; she laughed at him. But Smith was 
there. He had brought with him a heavy cane, and a revolver loaded and 
capped, bought under a false name, the day before. Leech and Mrs. Smith 
took tickets for Yate. When they alighted, Mrs. Smith insisted on going 
over a dark lonely common. Before they had gone far Smith overtook 
them, and made Leech aware of his presence by beating him over the head. 
Leech closed with him, cried for help, and threw him on the ground. 
Help arrived, and, Smith threatening to blow out the brains of any one 
who molested him, made off with his partner. Leech was carried to the 
Railway Inn at Yate and cared for. The Smiths made their way to their 
home at Clifton, The next morning the revolver bought by Smith, and a 
widow’s cap, were found on the common. None of the facts were denied. 

Mr. Smith’s defence was the most remarkable part of the evidence. He 
said that he had supported himself since he was fifteen; and he described 
how he came by his wife, how he brought her home after the birth of their 
first child in 1851, and how he had established a school bringing in 4007. 
a year. He had often observed that there was a melancholy about his 
wife, and she would sigh on his bosom and tell him that she was not 
worthy of him. He had often complained of her staying so much in Kent, 
and said that there must be some reason for her melancholy, though he 
could not tell what it was. She once told him of a letter she had received 
from the man Leech, and mentioned other circumstances which tended rather 
to excite his jealousy. But he overlooked it, as she continued to bear him 
children and managed the house well. At length, on the 22d of January 
last, she told him something which made him very unhappy, but he said he 
would forgive her if she would take an oath that nothing had happened 
since their marriage. She then knelt down and told him of the cireum- 
stances under which the prosecutor Leech induced her to meet him at Can- 
terbury and committed adultery with her, and that Leech afterwards met 
her in London and wend that, if she would go and live with 
him, he would marry her in seven years. The prisoner then pro- 
ceeded to give a graphic description of his wife on her knees, with 
her children round her, imploring his forgiveness. The idea racked 
his mind that perhaps the children were not his own. His wife, how- 
ever, assured him that she had never done anything wrong since she had 
been living with him, and as he believed she had told him the truth, he 
promised to forgive her after that discovery. He dwelt upon the wrongs 
which had been done him, till he forgot everything but himself. But he 
told his wife that he would forgive her if she would bring the man to Bristol 
in order that he might retaliate. He designed, as Leech had lured his 
wife to Whitstable for his lust, Smith would lure the prosecutor to Yate, 
and there give him a sound thrashing. It was under his directious his 
wife wrote the letters, which he dictated. He then stated how he had in- 
sisted on his wife writing the letters, and disguising herself, as she had 
done, on the promise which he made her that he would not do Leech any 
serious injury. He bought the revolver for his own protection in case the 

rosecutor should draw a knife upon him; but he solemnly denied that he 

ad ever intended to use the pistol aggressively against Leech, for, had he 
done so, he would not have acted as he had, so as to lead to his detection. 
His only object was to do what he had done—viz., to give Leech a good 
beating, in order to solace his out mind. He owned that he could not 
justify his conduct, which he should always come lament; but he hoped 
is conduct would be justly appreciated by the Judge and Jury, who could 
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not blame him for the burning indignation which had overcome his whole 
being. He implored the Jury not to find him guilty of felony. 

Mr, Huddlestone contended for Mrs. Smith that she was acting under con- 
straint. The Jury found both the prisoners guilty of “cutting and wound- 
ing with intent to disfigure and to do grievous bodily harm”; but they 
added that the female prisoner had committed no actual violence, and that 
she had acted throughout ynder the coercion of her husband. Mrs. Smith 
was admitted to bail. 

Mr. Baron Channell, in passing sentence, reserved the points in herfavour. 
But he sentenced Mr, Smith to five years’ penal servitude. Mrs. Smith 
seemed much agitated, but her husband received the severe sentence with 
great calmness. 

At the same Assizes, Dennis Trenfield, a solicitor who had been in 

ractice for thirty years at Winchcombe, was convicted of forging two 
acceptances to a bond for 2007. He raised 200/. on a bond which purported 
to be signed by Mr. Timbrill and Mr. Dupré; Mr. Timbrill had Soon con- 
nected with him in money matters; both signatures were forged. This 
was a very sad case. The prisoner appeared as a convict in the court where 
he had acted as Under-Shentf. He had attempted suicide to avoid disgrace 
—he discharged a pistol at his face, broke his jaw-bone, and lodged two 
bullets, one of which is still in the back of his neck. The prosecutor re- 
commended the wretched culprit to merey. Mr. Baron Channell, com- 
menting on the very serious aspect of the case,—a solicitor defrauding his 
client,—said the sentence must be severe—ten years’ penal servitude. 
Trenfield groaned heavily as he was removed from the dock. 

At Liverpool Assizes, Mr. Dalzell, a young gentleman holding an appoint- 
ment at Liverpool, obtained a verdict for 600/. as compensation from Tyrer 
and Co., owners of a steamer, for hurts arising from negligence in the 
management of the vessel, at Rock Ferry slip ; some tackling gave way, and 
a piece of iron cut Mr. Dalzell’s face, broke his jaw-bone, and knocked out 
several teeth. A teclinical objection by the defendants has been reserved for 
consideration, 

Joseph Shepherd, the young man convicted on circumstantial evidence of 
the murder of Bethel Parkinson, was hanged at York on Saturday. Several 
remarkable circumstances occurred, ‘The prisoner’s father, when he visited 
his son last week, seemed almost devoid of human feeling—he even wished 
to be present at hig sou’s execution! Shepherd declared throughout that he 
was innocent. He laughed at the clergyman who attempted to bring him 
into a proper frame of mind. When told, during Friday night, that he 
could expect no rest in the next world if he died unrepentant, he remarked 
with a smile, ‘‘If there’s no rest for me in the next world, I might as well 
have as much rest as [ can here while I stop,’ and he laid himself down on 
his bed; he slept well. As the hour of death approached he was careless— 
**full of joke and fun.”” When led across a ound he was in high glee; as he 
was in the open air, he said ‘‘ There is just one chance for me, if 1 could 
only fly.” On the scaffold, his obduracy seemed to give way; for while the 
chaplain was reciting a prayer, the convict once or twice said, ** Lord have 
merey upon me! Christ have merey upon me!”’ A great crowd witnessed 
the execution ; the people were very orderly. 

Epps, under-butler, and Burton, a watcher, at Clumber, have been 
robbing the Duke of Newcastle of large quantities of wine, candles, and 
other property. A watch was set; the dishonest servants were caught in 
the fact ; and the Magistrates have committed them for trial. 








An “ accident’ occurred on the railway between Manchester and Shef- 
field on the evening of the Ist. A first-class carriage was observed to os- 
cillate and jolt very much ; a stationmaster’s attention was called to it ; he 
jocosely remarked, ‘* Oh, it’s the notorious carriage ; but you're all right 
enough”; and the train proceeded. Between Penistone and Wortley, 
where the turns of the line are sharp, the speed of the train became high ; 
the “notorious” carriage jolted more than ever, the occupants screamed 
in alarm, and presently the carriage left the rails, the portion of the train 
in the rear broke away, and before the train had been brought to a stand 
the wheels and springs of the carriage had been smashed, the body of 
the carriage was dragged along the road, and the inmates expected instant 
death. Fortunately, no one was dangerously hurt. It is stated that the 
disaster arose from the axle-trees, axles, and flanges of the carriage being 
much worn. ‘This narrow escape of so many lives,”’ says the Sheffield 
Times, ‘“‘has caused considerable dissatisfaction to be expressed by several 
persons as to the mode of conducting the affairs of the line, it being alleged 
that the remuneration of Mr. Watkins, the general manager, by a per- 
centage on the earnings of the Company and the dividends paid to the share- 
holders, offers an inducement to risk the lives of the public instead of spend- 
ing the necessary part of the earnings in the renewing and improvement 
of the railway plant.” 

The American bark Petrea, bound from Havre to New York with 217 
emigrants on board, early on Sunday morning ran on to the shoals off the 
harbour of Chichester. During the day ineffectual efforts were made to 
get her off. A gale prevailed on Monday morning, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to land the passengers ; which was safely effected. 

A violent thunderstorm broke over Bramshill on Saturday, A man who 
was ploughing and his four horses were struck down by the lightning, and 
the ploughman and one of the horses were killed. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Free Church Presbytery of Edinburgh recently addressed a me- 
morial to the East India Company praying that greater facilitics might 





be given for the spread of Christianity in India. The Court of Directors | 


in reply decline to discuss the question; but they assure the me- 
morialists that they have “never failed to take such measures as have 
seemed to them requisite for securing the means and opportunities of reli- 
gious teaching for such of their servants as profess the Christian religion. 
As regards the efforts of missionaries for the conversion of the Natives 
to Christianity, free scope has been afforded to their labours, and the 
Court are not aware that any hinderances capable of removal by Govern- 
ment exist in the way of the reception of the gospel by those of the Na- 
tives who come under the teaching of the missionaries.” 





A fearful tragedy has occurred at Lerwick—a merchant has killed his 
wife, three of his children, and himself. Mr, Peter Williamson carried on 
a good business at Lerwick, where he was agent for the Peterhead whalers. 
Early on the morning of the Ist, Mr. Williamson arose, and while his wife 
was lying in bed asleep, beat her on the head with a heavy iron hammer or 
cleaver ; she managed to get out of bed, when her husband cut her throat 
with a razor. He next attacked his little girl, who had been sleeping with 
the mother—crushed her head and cut her throat. The murderer then 
went up-stairs to the room where three more of his children slept—his fifth 
child was, happily, away from home. The eldest boy, a lad of sixteen, 
was much cut about the head, but he managed to escape alive to the room 
of the servant. Williamson then killed an infant. A boy of fourteen had 
fled to another room—his father followed and slew him. Finally, the 
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wretched man lay down on the floor, steadied his neck by the chin against 
the leg of a table, and his arm on the rail of a chair, and fatally gushed 
his own throat. When the cries of the servant brought aid, Mrs. William- 
son was yet alive, but dying. 

Mr. Williamson’s motive woneeny 20m he acted entirely from an 
insane impulse. An alteration in his manner had been observed of late. He 
had lost a very intimate friend. He had drunk a good deal, but was known 
to have become more abstemious recently. On the evening before the murder, 
he had conversed with two commercial travellers : he would persist in talking 
about Calcraft the hangman and several noted murderers. He was inquisi- 
tive as to the surest method of taking away life; he himself thought **a 
sound stroke from a hammer on the skull” of the intended victim was the 
best way. His companions tried in vain to change the subject, which they 
felt to be unpleasant. Another cireumstance points to considerable pre- 
meditation—the cleaver had twice been missed from the kitchen, the second 
time a day or two before the murders. 





Adam Commelin, a boy of ten, while in prison at Dumfries a second time 
for theft, has hanged himself by a handkerchief to an iron bar in his cell. It 
is supposed that he merely intended to sham suicide in order that he might 
be removed from a solitary ccll—the stool he stood on slipped, and he was 
found dead. 

Donibristle House, Fifeshire, the ancient mansion of the Earl of Moray, 
situated on the Firth of Forth, on the bank opposite to Edinburgh, was 
burnt down on Tuesday. None of the family were residing in it at the 
time. An engine was sent by steamer from Edinburgh, but arrived too 
late to be of service. A apd pnp of the fine gallery of fumily and his- 
torical portraits was saved, and the contents of the library. There was an 
insurance for 18,000/. on the house and contents, 


IRELAND. . 

Mr. Smith O’Brien has addressed another manifesto to “ the people of 
Ireland.” He proposes that “three hundred of the ablest and most 
patriotic men in Ireland should mect in permanent session in Dublin to 
deliberate upon the special interests of Ireland,” ‘ Such a body would 
exercise infinitely more influence over the deliberations of Parliament 
than can be possessed by the few Representatives” sent by the Irish 
people to London! 

The agricultural prospects for this year are very encouraging. In the 
North more land has been ploughed than in any year since the famine. 
In other parts matters look well. The only complaint arises from what 
constitutes a happy circumstance for the consumer—farmers find prices 
very low. 

The trial of the Dublin policemen for their assault upon the students 
of Dublin University has been postponed until June; “ the case not 
being ripe.” 


Forviqn aud Colonial. 

SFrauct.—The Senate was convoked for Wednesday to receive “a 
project of a Senatus Consultum.” What could it be? The Senate is a 
mysterious body. Strange rumours were afloat, After all, so it is said, 
the project is nothing more nor less than a supplement to the Usurpa- 
tion of Titles Bill. It will provide that in future Senators, Councillors of 
State, and Grand Crosses of the Legion of Honour are, in case of 
criminal charges being brought against them, to be withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, and be amenable to the High 
Court of Justice only. 

At Paris, on Monday, the new boulevard, called the “ Boulevard de 
Sebastopol,” was opened by the Emperor in person. This thoroughfare 
begins at the Boulevard St. Denis, between the Rue St. Denis and the 
Rue St. Martin, and sweeps in one unbroken stretch to the quay near 
the Pont au Change. There is now a view from the Strasbourg terminus 
to the Seine. This line of communication was opened with great civic 
and military state, and in the presence of immense crowds. The Empe- 
ror, on horseback, riding far ahead of his escort of Marshals and Cent 
Gardes, and followed by the Empress in a carriage, approached the 
boulevard by the Pont au Change. A curtain covered with “ golden 
bees” and the Imperial arms, concealed the new carriage-way. At the 
approach of the Emperor the curtain fell, and at one glance he took in 
He rode up the street to the Stres- 
bourg station ; where the municipal authorities presented an address, to 
which he youchsafed the following reply. 

** Gentlemen, Members of the Municipal Council—The inauguration of 
the Boulevard de Sebastopol gives me the opportunity of thanking you for 
the perseverance of your efforts for the embellishment of the capital and for 
We are at a period when the introduction of 
railways has changed the whole economical conditions of a country ; for not 
only do they absorb for their construction the greater part of the disposable 
capital, but when constructed they favour concentration in cities, and mo- 
dify the relations between the producer and the consumer. The Municipal 
Council had therefore a manifold work to accomplish ; it was first necessary 
to secure the financial resources of Paris, to favour new constructions, so as 
to be able to lodge a sudden excess of population, and, on the other hand, it 
was indispensable to demolish, to throw open new thoroughfares, giving 
light and health to unhealthy quarters, making new great arteries favour- 





| able to the development of the city, by bringing the centre closer to the 


| outskirts. 





This double result has been achieved; the constructions have 
exceeded the demolitions tenfold; but your efforts did not stop there ; 
during the famine years, thanks to the Bakers’ Fund Institution, you gave 
the people cheaper bread. No plan of improvement or benevolence escaped 
you. While founding new hospitals, you increased private charities ; you 
uilt new churches and new aboot you helped the supply of provisions 
for Paris by establishing central markets; you commenced the purification 
of the city by a gigantic work of underground galleries worthy of the works 
of ancient Rome ; finally, you united to the useful what would satisfy the 
eye and inspire elevated sentiments. : , 

“‘ When future generations pass through our great city, not only will 
they acquire a taste for the beautiful on beholding these works of art, but 
on reading the names inscribed on our bridges and streets they will call to 
mind the glory of our arms from Rivoli to Sebastopol. ’ 

‘* For all these great results I am indebted to the support of the Legisla- 
tive Council, which, casting aside all provincial selfishness, understood that 
a country like France ought to have a capital worthy of her, and did not 
hesitate to grant the subvention asked by the Government. 

**T am also indebted for them to the enlightened codperation of the Mu- 
nicipal Council; but I am indebted especially for their prompt and judicious 
execution to the enlightened magistrate whom I have placed at the head of 
the department of the Seine, who, while maintaining praiseworthy order in 
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the city finances, knew how to terminate in so short a time so many under- 
takings, against obstacles incessantly raised by a spirit of routine aud party 
opposition. Iam happy to have this opportunity of thanking him publicly. 

** But our task, — emen, is by no means accomplished. You have ap- 
nme general plan, which is to continue what you have so well com- 
menced. 

‘*The Chambers, I trust, will shortly vote it, and thus we shall behold 
every year new arteries thrown open, populous districts rendered more salu- 
brious, rents lessened owing to the increase of houses, the working classes 
enriched by labour, poverty diminished by a better system of benevolence, 
and Paris responding more and more to her high calling.”’ 

The Emperor rode back through the streets to the Tuileries. “The 
usual precautions were taken against mischief, but nothing whatever oc- 
curred to disturb the tranquillity, which reigned unbroken the whole of 
the day.” 

A 3 ar letter arpa to be from Orsini to the Emperor of the 
French has been published in the official Gazette of Piedmont. It is not 
stated how the editor of that journal came possessed of the document ; 
but it seems to be accepted as authentic. It is as follows— 

“‘Sire—Your Imperial Majesty having permitted that my letter written 
to you on the llth of February should be produced for public comment, 
whilst it is a clear proof of your generosity, owe me also that the prayers 
which I have offered on behalf of my country find a response in your own 
heart ; and to me, however near I be to death, it is certainly no small 
consolation to see how your Imperial Majesty is moved by genuine Italian 
feelings. 

“‘In a few hours I shall cease to be; and so, before drawing my last 
vital breath, I wish it to be known, and I declare it with the frankness 
and courage which up to this day I have never belied, that assassination, in 
whatever garb it may be disguised, does not enter amongst my principles, 

_ although by a fatal error of mind I have allowed myself to be led on to or- 
ganize the attempt of the 14th of January. No, political assassination was 
not my system, and I combated it at the risk of my own life, both in my 
writings and by my public acts, when a governmental mission placed me 
in a situation to do so. 

** And my compatriots—far from putting faith in the system of assassination 
—let them reject it altogether oa hold it aloof; and let them know, even 
by the voice of a dying patriot, that their redemption must be won by their 
own self-denial, by constant unity in their efforts and sacrifices, and by 
the exercise of true virtue—gifts which are now budding in the young and 
active portion of my fellow countrymen, and gifts which alone will be able 
to make Italy free, independent, and worthy of that glory with which our 
ancestors have made her illustrious. 

“T die, but whilst I do so with calmness and dignity, I wish that my 
memory may not be left stained with any crime. 

** As for the victims of the 14th of January I offer my own blood as an 
atonement, and I beg the Italians, when some day they are made independ- 
ent, to give a worthy compensation to all those who have suffered any in- 
jury from it. 

** Let your Imperial Majesty permit me, in the last place, to beg you to 
spare the life, not of myself, but of the two accomplices who were con- 
demned to death with me. 

“T am, with the profoundest respect for your Imperial Majesty, 

— ** FELICE ORSINI. 

* Prison of La Roquette, March 11.” 

Another document published in the same journal is Orsini’s will. It 
consists of seven clauses, and is written with great calmness. M. Enrico 
Cernuschi is made his executor. Orsini leaves 800 francs to buy a gold 
watch as a souvenir to his advocate at the trial, M. Jules Fayre. He 
desires that his body shall be sent to England, because he “ will” be 
buried in the same cemetery with “the Italian patriot Ugo Foscolo,”” All 
the money that remains, after payment of expenses, is placed in the 
hands of his brother and uncle, in trust for his daughters Ida and Ernes- 
tina. Mr. Hodge is authorized to take charge of the little Ernestina, 
who is six years old, and Mr. Peter Stuart of Liverpool to take charge 
of Ida, five years old. His property in clothes, books, and furniture he 
leaves to Miss Eliza Cheney, “as avery small souvenir for the extreme 
goodness and devotion” she has shown to him under all circumstances. 
“ T recommend this honest and virtuous lady tomy friends in England.” 

Staly.—Mr. Hodge has been twice examined. The Sardinian au- 
thoritics having no evidence that warranted his detention, reported the 
fact to the French Government, and the French Government have with- 
drawn their demand for his extradition ; there is reason to believe that by 
this time he has been set at liberty. 

A telegraphic despatch from Naples states that on Thursday Park was 
liberated by royal decree, and permitted to start at once for England. 
“He is ‘mis hors de cause,’”’ 

S$ yait.—tThe recall of Lord Howden has called forth a spontaneous 
display of regret from a/? parties in Madrid. His rooms have been 
full of people frem morning till night. The populace assembled round 





the doors, nos knowing exactly why they were there, but mixing up 
a feeling of personal affection with dark forebodings of some political 
calamity. The coffechouses talked of nothing else ; the Liberals spoke 
of making a demonstration—for, rightly or wrongly, the sacrifice of 
the English Ambassador is by them attributed to French pressure. The 
various societies of the fine arts haye named delegates to present ad- 
dresses to Lord Howden. Some Spaniards see “in the simultancous 
change of M. de Turgot and Lord Howden a secret understanding come 
to between the English and French Governments to inaugurate a re- 
actionary and retrograde policy in our ill-fated country.’’ 

Tn rkry.—The Porte, it is stated, has refused to issue a firman au- 
thorizing the Lesseps Company to cut a canal through the isthmus of | 
Suez. The Osservatore Triestino says— 

** The representatives of Austria, England, and Russia (?) gave their sup- 
port to the Turkish Government, inasmuch as they represented to it that 
the solution of the Suez Canal question and the existence of the Ottoman 
empire were in intimate connexion, ‘as France would infallibly acquire an 
undue preponderance if the projected canal should be cut.’ Directly after 
M. de Thouvenel’s defeat the Porte forwarded a circular to its diplomatic 
agents abroad, in which it was said, that as the Turkish Government was 
alone competent to judge of what ought to be done in the Suez Canal ques- 
tion, it could not permit foreign Powers to interfere in the matter.” 

The 23d of March was ‘“‘a great day” for Smyrna, for then the 
first locomotive from England, placed on the first railway constructed 
in Asiatic Turkey, ran for the first time. The rails it travelled over 
are part of the Smyrna and Aidin line. The engine first carried a 
band of music, then the Consul and his family, and finally a motley crew 
of Moslems and foreigners, who hung on to the machine in every direc- 





tion, frantic with delight, and screaming in ecstacy whenever the whistle 


sounded. Everybody was pleased at this first appearance of the locomo- 
tive, the Eastern gravity completely giving way. A “ Railway Hotel” 
has already grown up close to the railway. The prospects of the railway 
are considered to be excellent. 


3utig.—tThe news of the capture of Lucknow has been forwarded by 
three distinct telegraphic despatches from Malta, one directed to the 
Foreign Office, one to the East India Company, and one to the Times, 
a — date from Bombay is the 18th March, from Lucknow the 16th 

arch, 

These despatches continue the story in their own fragmentary fashion, 
and there are some discrepancies which cannot be explained until more 
detailed accounts shall arrive. The most connected account of the 
operations is given by the despatch of Mr. Anderson, the Secretary of 
the Bombay Government. It is as follows. 

** On the 8th of March, the arrangements on both sides of the Goomtee 
for the attack were completed. 

** On the 9th of March, Sir J. Outram turned the enemy’s first great line 
of defences by an enfilading fire, and the Martiniére was stormed by the 
second division under Sir E. Lugard. ; 

** On the 10th of March, Sir Colin Campbell seized the Bank-house, and 
took up an advanced position in front of it. Sir J. Outram pushed forward 
_ advances on the left of the Goomtee, the resistance of the enemy being 
obstinate. 

‘*On the 11th of March her Majesty’s 42d and 93d Highlanders stormed 
the Begum’s Palace, and Sir J. Outram crossed the Goomtee and occupied 
the buildings in front of the Palace. 

‘*In these operations our loss was under 100 killed and wounded. Among 
the killed are Captain Macdonald, her Majesty’s 93d ; Captain Cooper, Rifle 
Brigade ; Captain Moorsom, Staff. 

**On the 13th of March a sap was run up to the Imambarra, which is 
close to the walled enclosure of the Kaiserbagh. 

**On the 14th of March the Imambarra was stormed, and the troops, fol- 
lowing close on the retiring enemy, entered the Kaiserbagh with them. 
The contest lasted until three o’clock p.m., by which time Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was in full possession of the Kaiserbagh. 

“On the 15th of March, the enemy, after the fall of the Kaiserbagh, 
having commenced their flight from the city, Brigadier Campbell, with a 
brigade of Cavalry and Horse Artillery, was despatched in a. Sir 
Hope Grant also advanced to [towards ?] Sectapoor, on the direct road to 
Rohileund, with 1000 sabres, to intereept the fugitives who might be forced 
in that direction by Brigadier Campbell. 

**Up to the 15th of March the enemy still occupied some e~ of Luck- 
now, but intelligence of Sir Colin Campbell’s reduction and occupation of 
the whole city is hourly expected.” 

Mr. Anderson, at the last moment, added a postscript. It consists of a 
telegraphic despatch from Sir Colin Campbell to Lord Canning, for- 
warded from Lucknow to Allahabad on the 17th, and sent on to Bombay 
vid Agra. 

* Yesterday the bridges were secured, and the troops advanced, and occu- 
pied the Muchee Bawan and Great Imambarra. Large bodies of the enemy 
crossed the stone bridges an hour before the attack was commenced . Sir J. 
Outram. The resistance was slight compared with the previous day. A 
Ghoorka division seized the enemy’s position in front of Alumbagh last 
night. Numbers of armed and unarmed men are evacuating the city by the 
outlets; they passed to the North. 

** Our advances to day are gradually pushed on all sides of the line oecu- 
pied by the troops, particularly towards Goolghat and Mossabah, in which 
direction the enemy are advancing. The point they intend to make for is 
not known,” 

These despatches comprise all the items of news except two. Both are 
important, but the omission of them in the Government despatches throws 
a doubt upon their authenticity. They are supplied by the Times. One 
is, that Jung Bahadoor joined the Commandcr-in-chief with his Ghoorka 
battalions on the 11th March. The other is, that Maun Singh was in 
the camp of the Nepaulese chief, and that before his arrival he had sent 
in Miss Orr. 

Other items of intelligence relate to the state of affairs in different 
districts. 

A body of rebels had threatened Etawah, in the Doab, but had since 
recrossed “the Ganges.” [? Jumna.] 

“It is reported from Futtyghur, under date the 15th March, that the Nana 
is still at Jehanpoor, and chief rebels are with him. The rebels have again 
entered the Futtyghur district, attacked the Thannahs, and driven off the 
police posted there. General Penny must be close at hand on the Jumna 
side. ‘The rebels who had wtand the Ghatumpore Pergunnah have re- 
crossed the river to Humeerpore.” 

It is reported from Rewah that the rebels have taken Cheomar (?), and 
that the Rajah and the Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. Cavin, are prison- 
ers, 

In Central India Sir Hugh Rose had moved one-half his force 
as far as Bandapoor onthe road to Jhansi. The other half was be- 
sieging Thanderee. General Whitlock had reached Saugor on the 7th 
in advance of his column which had halted at Dunmow. [In previous 
accounts it was stated that this officer would move upon Banda. ] 

In the Southern Mahratta country, the rebel Dessayees are still in the 
Canara jungles, but large reinforcements have been despatched to the 
magistrate by the Madras Government, and the Bombay frontier is care- 
fully guarded. 

There is no news from Rajpootana. 
= to Kotah. ‘ 

The most singular item in the intelligence is reported by the Zimes 
correspondent. It is this— . 

** There was a panic in Calcutta on the 3d of March. The President in 
Council called out the Volunteers, and placed cannon on the bridges. In- 
formation had been received that the Barrackpore Sepoys, who were to re- 
lieve the Fort Garrison that night, were to have arms and attack the city. 
All, however, passed off quietly.” 

From the fuller correspondence of the preceding mail we have extracted 
some matter of interest. 

The trial of the King of Delhi had extended beyond sixteen days and 
was not concluded on the 24th F ——- The report of the evidence 
continues to be of a meagre character. It implicates the King in a trea- 
sonous correspondence with Persia, accuses him of tampering with the 
fidelity of the troops, and of being cognizant of their intention to mutiny. 
One of the witnesses against him was his secretary. He said that when 
the mutincers arrived from Meerut they went under the windows of the 
King’s apartments, reported the massacre at Meerut, and offered to kill 
all the Europeans at Delhi, if the King would become their King. He 
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assented, and gave them presents of swectmeatsand money. The King’s 
own retainers went forth and killed Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas. 
The secretary said that the King gave orders for the massacre; but by 
a gesture the King seemed to deny this statement. When the Sepoys 
and retainers returned from the butchery, they fired a royal salute ; and 
the next day, the 12th May, the silver throne, disused since 1843, was 
brought forth, and the prisoner took his seat upon it as King of Delhi. 

Hope Grant's Foray.— Sir Hope Grant, lying at Oonao, and having 
time upon his hands, marched on the 23d February, with a force of all arms, 

inst Meeahgunge, a town on the road from Lucknow to Futtyghur, and 
therefore to the left of that from the capital to Cawnpore. This was the 
stronghold of one Munsib Ali, a rebel zemindar. Grant breached, stormed, 
and took it destro ring between 400 and 500 of the enemy, with less than 
thirty casualties to his own force. _Two officers were wounded—Brockhurst, 
§3d, dangerously ; Captain Jones, R.N., slightly. Pursuing his advantage, 
the Brigadier occupied and blew up the fort of Futtehpore Chowrassee, which 
had lately afforded shelter to the Nana Sahib. At Grant’s approach, the 
scoundrel fled up the Ganges, and is supposed to have stayed his flight at a 
int nearly opposite Futtyghur. Had time permitted, he might probably 
ave been taken, but Sir Hope was forced to return to Oonao, to fall in with 
the Commander-in-chief; so the Nana is yet for a while longer at large.””— 
Letter from India. 

Franks’ s Combats.—‘‘ Marching from his camp at Budlapore on the 19th 

February, and crossing the Oude frontier, General Franks skilfully inter- 

his foree between two rebel leaders who were endeavouring to effect a 
junction near the town of Chanda, and attacked them in detail. One was 
estimated to have with him 8000 men with 8 guns. On him the first blow 
fell, and he was driven with loss from his position, and followed up for three 
miles from the ficld of battle. Then the Brigadier turned, the same day, 
upon his colleague, who presented 11,000 men and 11 guns, slew 800 of the 
former, and captured six of the latter. The fugitives from these two actions 
united, and, swelled by other bodies of rebels to the number of 35,000 men, 
with 25 pieces of artillery, endeavoured to gain the strong fort of Badshah- 
gunge. Their active enemy outflanked them on the 23d, and attacked them, 
careless of their preponderance of force. ‘Twenty of their guns fell into his 
hands, with the whole of their camp, baggage, and ammunition, and no 
fewer than 1800 men fell during the action or in the pursuit of their dense 
masses, Which lasted over several miles, For these three great successes the 
Brigadier paid no higher a price, the telegram assures us, than two killed and 
sixteen wounded.’’—Jdem. 

The Nana's Brother.—“ It appears that it was the Nana’s brother, Bajce 
Rao, who crossed from Oude into the Doab the other night. As he was 
followed by 200 regular cavalry, by a body of infantry, and by several cle- 
phants and wagons, containing his harem and baggage, he must have made 
some noise in his passage across the stream; but the policemen who were 
specially tdtienel at the very point where he crossed, because it was a 
likely place to make the attempt, pretended not to have heard him, and the 
only information given to our officers in charge of a cavalry detachment 
near Bithoor was brought by a chowkedar, who ran in to say that, from the 
noise at the opposite side of the river, he thought the Nana was going to 
cross, At the time he brought in this news the Rao had got safely over, 
and when our cavalry arrived it was only to find the traces of his passage. 
On investigation it became evident that the policemen were accomplices in 
the fact, and that they had been bribed to keep their ears shut; and so, 
after due investigation, the whole party, eleven in number, were hanged. 
The Rao’s party, continuing their flight across the Doab, cut up the men of 
two police-stations, which is a strong collateral proof of the guilt of the men 
at the river-side station, and got into Calpee in the morning. He is said to 
have obtained large levies of men, and to be enlisting Sowars at 30 rupees a 
month, and infantry at 10 rupees and 15 rupees a month.’’—Zimes * Spe- 


cial” Correspondent. 


@ir1.—The news from Aden tells of disturbances. ‘ The Sultan of 
Adhice, a town twenty miles from Aden, having stopped and prevented 
supplies from entering the fort, the Brigadier commanding the Aden 
garrison went out on the morning of the 18th of March with a force of 
600 men and two guns, and after askirmish with the Arabs succeeded in 
bringing them to terms. The Arabs are said to have lost between 
twenty and thirty men, without a casualty on our side. When the 
Candia left Aden all was quiet, and the Natives had again been received 
within the walls.” 

€hing .—The latest dates from Hongkong are to the 27th February- 
“* Braves were mustering in large numbers round Canton, determined on 
an attempt to retake the city. The representatives of the Allied Powers 
were preparing for their departure Northwards, but it is said that all 
thought of visiting Pekin this year is given up. The Inflexible, with 
Yeh as a prisoner, arrived at Singapore on the Ist of March.” 


@uitrd $States.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from Halifax to the 26th March. 
the news brought by the Canada is the passage of the bill in the Senate 
for the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution. Senator 
Douglas made a telling speech against the measure of three hours’ dura- 
tion, in which, says the New York Herald, “ he went over to the Re- 
publican party, bag and baggage.” 
sundry amendments, the final vote was taken, and resulted in the carry- 
ing of the measure, the figures being 33 to 25. The Senate Chamber 
was crowded to excess by spectators, and there was both cheering and 
hissing on the announcement of the result. The bill enacts that nothing 
in the act shall be construed to abridge or infringe any right of the people, 
asserted in the Constitution of Kansas, at all times to alter, reform, or 
abolish their form of government in such manner as they may think 
proper ; Congress disclaiming any authority to intervene or declare the 
construction of the Constitution of any State, except to sce that it is Re- 
publican in form and not in conflict with the United States Constitution ; 
that the federal laws, if not inapplicable, be extended into the State of 
Kansas; that a judicial district be formed, and a judge, attorney, and 
marshal be appointed and paid as in Iowa. 

Judge Calhoun, of Kansas, had declared his decision with regard to 
the returns of the clection from the Delaware crossing precinct. ‘This 
decision in effect gives the control of the Legislature of Kansas under 
the Constitution to the Free State party. He regrets “ to add that this 
decision will give the control of Kansas to the party which I view as 
the my of the peace and good order, the constitution, and the laws of 

nion.”’ 
_ The Louisiana State Senate had indefinitely postponed the bill for the 
introduction of free Negroes of Africa in the State to serve as appren- 
tices for fifteen years, which is equivalent to its permanent rejection. 





The only. important item of 
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Pistellancans. 


The Count de Persigny left London for Paris on Thursday. Marshal 
Pélissier, it is expected, will arrive in London on Monday, 





Two pieces of evidence bearing upon the disputed question of Sepo 
atrocities have been published this week. The Mayor of Portsmou 
states that the son of Mrs. Chambers, murdered at Meerut, had described 
to him in detail the “ butchery of his mother.” Lieutenant Chambers 
had just returned from India. John Jones, Mess-Sergeant of the 2d 
European Bengal Fusiliers, writing to his father and mother, brings 
more direct evidence. After the action of the 8th June before Delhi, he 
rambled about the ruined station— 

**Into one of these houses I entered, and the first thing I saw wasa 
young boy nailed to the wall of the room with his head downwards, and his 
beautiful hair nearly touched the floor; another man being with me, we 
took him down. He appeared to be from cleven to twelve years of age, and 
to have been, from every appearance, the son of a gentleman. I then went 
into the yard, and on looking round the corner of a building I saw a poor 
lady dead; in my opinion she must have been the mother of the boy I took 
down from the wall. Poor thing! I suppose she was trying to make her 
escape, and God alone knows what she had suffered. 

“The other deed I shall relate to. you was committed inside of Delhi, 
After we stormed and entered Delhi, we saw a poor woman crucified 
naked, and nailed up in the same manner as our Lord and Saviour is re- 
presented,” 

The story supplied to Mr. Smithers, however, seems to have been a 
hoax. ‘ E, E.” informs the Zimes that the Mrs. Chambers murdered at 
Meerut had only been married two years, and had only one child, which 
died when seven months’ old. So that the * Lieutenant Chambers” 
who talked with Mr. Smithers must have been an impostor, Nor is he 
the only impostor, The writer of the letter is also an impostor. The 
real Mr, Smithers, Mayor of Portsmouth, writes to the Zimes this morn- 
ing to say that he did not send the letter or authorize it to be sent; and 
that its contents are “ devoid of truth” ! 

A narrative, simple in style, and moderate in language, describing the 
capture of the Cagliari by Pisacane’s band, its seizure by the Sicilian 
men-of-war, and of the sufferings of Watt and T’ark in prison, “ taken 
down by a gentleman from the recital of Mr. Park,” has been published 
in the Manchester Guardian, It makes out a strong case of perfidy and 
cruelty against the Neapolitan Government, and is a convincing proof of 
the infamous character of the proceedings which they call the adminis- 
tration of justice. It also affords evidence of the striking folly and 
recklessness of the revolutionary plans of Pisacane and his comrades. 

The Prussian Minister and Countess Bernstorff received Prince George of 
Saxony at dinner on Saturday. 

The Prince of Wales will shortly occupy the White Lodge in Richmond 
Park. Since the death of the Duchess of Gloucester, the Rangership of this 
royal demesne has been intrusted to the Duke of Cambridge, on the under- 
standing that, when the Prince of Wales attained his majority, the Duke 
should transfer the Rangership to the Prince. The lodge has undergone a 
thorough repair and embellishment preparatory to the heir-apparent’s 
taking up his establishment there.—Morining Post. 

The Council of the Order of the Legion of Honour have decided that the 
order of St. Faustin, instituted by Soulouque, the Black Emperor of Hayti, 
shall be admitted among the decorations which French subjects are allowed 
to wear. ([Soulouque, it may be remembered, made a successful coup 
d’état.] 

A report comes from Alexandria that the Pasha of Egypt intends to visit 
France, to be treated for ophthalmia, from which disease he is suffering. 

Sir James M‘Grigor, formerly Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department, died on the 2d March at his house in Harley Street. He 
entered the Army as a surgeon in 1793. He served on the Continent and 
in the West oo East Indies, in the French wars in various departments, 
and in 1811 was made Chief of the Medical Department of the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in Spain. The Duke described him as “one of the 
most industrious, able, and successful public servants,’ he had ever met 
with. Sir James was the author of several professional works and treatises, 
He was eighty-seven years old when he died, 

Mr. Herbert Minton, the well-known manufacturer of pet, died at 
Torquay on the 28th February. He won the Council medal in 1851, the 
grand medal d’honneur at the Paris Exhibition in 1855, and was created a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. Mr. Minton revived and perfected the 
art of manufacturing encaustic tiles. 

The Charterhouse School has lost its Head Master, the Reverend Dr* 
Elder. He had been Master of the Durham Grammar School, and was ap- 
pointed to the Charterhouse by Lord Aberdeen, 

Major Reed, sometime Member for Abingdon, and an unsuecessful candi- 
date for Finsbury at the last election, died in his house, Craven Street, 
Strand, on Wednesday. He had recently been released from the Queen’s 
Bench Prison, where he had been confined as an insolvent debtor for lia- 
bilities incurred in the Finsbury contest. 

Count Gorskowski, Governor of Venice, died recently. His remains 
were honoured by a magnificent funeral, the Archduke Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian joining in the cortége, 


A yery interesting report on the Post-office for the year 1857 has just been 
issued. ‘It is said to emanate from the late Postmaster-General, the Duke 
of Argyll, not from the present Minister: probably it would be more correct 
to say that it is Mr. Rowland Hill’s work. In 1857 there were 11,101 post- 
offices in the United Kingdom—an increase of 235 on the preceding year. 
The report enlarges on the various recent ge ye especially in Lon- 
don, for expediting the forwarding and delivery of letters ; but much re- 
mains to be done. The mails travel each week-day 30,172 miles on rail- 
ways, 32,997 miles in coaches and carts, 63,432 miles by pedestrian mail- 
carriers, and 2879 miles by water between places in the United Kingdom, 
Last year the number of letters conveyed was 504,000,000—17 to each in- 
habitant ; 21 in England, 16 in Scotland, and only 7 in Ireland. The post- 
letters are more than sixfold the number in 1839, A quarter of the whole 
are delivered in London and its suburbs. There were 1,250,000 “‘re- 
gistered”’ letters, containing money or other valuable articles. The news- 
papers sent by post were 71,000,000. There were no fewer than 1,700,000 
**dead”’ letters, and 580,000 ‘‘ dead”” newspapers. The book-packets were 
some 6,000,000. The Post-office orders amounted to 12,180,272/. ; the 
commission charged was 106,852/., and the net profit 24,175/. The gross 
revenue of the Post-office was 3,035,713/., and the net profit is given at 
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1,322,237/. ; but it must be remembered that the cost of the foreign mail- 
packet service does not come into the Post-office accounts. The army in 
the service of the Post-office numbered 23,731, of whom 3200 belonged to 
the London district. Altogether, this report is a striking testimony to the 
greatness and the immense activity of this country : Manchester with its 
suburbs yearly posts as many letters as the whole of Russia did in 1855! 


The collection of manuscripts and printed books relating to Ireland made 
by Mr. William Monck Mason has been sold this week by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. The amount realized was 1772/. Mr. Mason had used his 
collection er | for writing an account of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, or at 
least has published only that. 

Lord Normanby has sent 1000 francs as his subscription to the Lamartine 
fund—“ If a foreigner may be permitted to join in a tribute of national 
gratitude, one of M. Lamartine’s oldest friends, and one who has had par- 
ticular opportunities of observing all that his energy did for the great cause 
of order, not only in France, but throughout the entire world, may venture 
to contribute.”’ 

Dr. Lyon Playfair was directed by the Government to inquire into the 
state of the London Mechanics’ Institution ; and his report has been issued. 
This Institution, parent of 600 others, is in a bad way ; the members have 
greatly fallen off in numbers, there is a yearly deficiency ; a heavy building- 
debt encumbers the society. The Committee ask for a Government aid of 
4050/., to be met by an equal sum to be raised by subscriptions; which 
would place the Institution in free possession of the premises. But even 
then it would not be self-supporting—yearly subscriptions or Government 
aid would be needed. 


The Lords of the Admiralty “inspected” Portsmouth on Thursday. 
Prince Alfred joined them. At Haslar the process of getting a gun-boat 
into the water by the apparatus of Mr. Ilumphreys was gone through, to 
test the time required—she was got from the shed to the water’s edge in 
thirty-five minutes. 

The Admiralty have given an increase of 3d. per day to the riggers at 
Sheerness and Chatham, and raised their superannuation from 20/, to 241. 
per annum. 

Retrenchment. The present Board of Admiralty have abandoned the 
intention of their predecessors to erect new storehouses at Woolwich, which 
were to have cost 40,0007. 

More retrenchment. A large number of artificers and labourers at pre- 
sent employed in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, amounting to 1000 men, 
have been served with notices of dismissal in consequence of the completion 
of the heavy outstanding orders for the coast defences, &c., which had ac- 
cumulated in arrear during the late war, and on which many extra hands 
have been engaged for some months past. Four hundred men are ordered 
to be dismissed from the Royal carriage department during the present 
month, fifty labourers from the military store department, and a correspond- 
ing number from the Laboratory and gun and shell factories. 

; The Toulon fleet is te be increased from eleven ships of the line to four- 
een. 


At length an improvement is reported in the trade of France. The rail- 
ways are earning more money; a supply of rain has set mills to work; a 
fine spring season has sct in; building operations have been resumed in 
Paris and the suburbs. The reports from the vineyards are favourable. 
Crops are looking well. 

The electric telegraph between Sydney and South Head and Sydney 
-~ Liverpool had been in operation for some little time before the last mails 
eft. 

The gold coined in the Mint last year amounted to 4,859,860/. ; the silver 


coinage was 373,230/. 


The health of the Metropolis continues to improve. The report of the 
Registrar-General shows that the number of deaths last week, 1374, al- 
though swelled by the returns of inquests held during the quarter, was 157 
below the calculated average. This improved state of health is ascribed to 
the milder weather which had prevailed up to the end of last week. 

The last mails announce that excessive heat prevailed in South Australia 
at the beginning of February: at noon the temperature in the shade was 


136° to 146’, and during the night it was 94 to 104° within doors. Many 
deaths occurred from coup de soleil, and every one suffered greatly. Fruit 


was “‘roasted’’ on the trees. The population grew much alarmed, when, 
fortunately, the weather became rather cooler. 

Since the loss of the Ava, a suggestion has been made to the Postmaster- 
General to employ “ cork buoys’’ in the transport of letter-boxes and bags, 
as well as in the carriage of specie and valuable merchandise. A cubic foot 
of cork, it is well known, will support 45lb. weight; while a box of the 
same material, (cheap and plentiful enough,) measuring two feet square and 
three feet deep, is capable of supporting 7501b. In the event of a ship- 
wreck, and the vessel going to pieces, there will then be some chance of re- 
covering the valuables, mails, &c. 

A singular deposit bank. In a trial at Gloucester of two women for rob- 
bing a man who trusted himself in their company, it appeared that one of 
the accused had sewed 70/. in bank-notes, part of the plunder, in the lining 
of a cloak ; this valuable garment she pledged in London for two shillings, 
making the pawnbroker her unconscious banker. The cloak was subse- 

uently redeemed by the woman, under the surveillance of a policeman ; and 

e prosecutor recovered the 70/. 

A terrible crime has been committed at Trieste. A young workman, who 
maintained himself and his mother by his daily labour, gained so little that 
be lived most wretchedly. By dint of privations he, however, saved up 
sufficient to purchase a ticket in a lottery. The drawing took place a few 
days ago, and his ticket gained a prize of 16,000 florins. Wild with joy the 
young man hurried to his mother, informed her of his good fortune, and 
asked for the ticket. ‘* Alas! my son,’’ said she, ‘I sold it some time back.”’ 
Without a word, the young man drew his knife and stabbed her until she 
fell dead at his feet. He was arrested the same day. 

John Barwick, convicted of the murder of Maria Blackmore, at Linton, 
has been respited. Petitions in his favour were sent to the Home Office, 
backed by the majority of the Jury who tried him. 

Accounts have arrived from Sydney of a mutiny and murder at sea. A 
jee of the crew of the Junior, an American whaling-ship, rose on 








POSTSCRIPT. ’ 


A letter from Dean Milman to the Bishop of London respecting proposed 
special services in St. Paul’s has been published this morning. Dr 
Milman represents “ expense” as the great obstacle to the realization 
of the project. The net income for the sustentation of the fabric of St 
Paul’s is less than 11007. a year. It would cost 1000/. to fit up the 
space under the dome for special services in the most naked manner, 
The Dean would like to provide for the admission of a far larger con- 
gregation (now excluded because they cannot hear) to the choral ser- 
vices in the afternoon, and for the special services. 

“*T do not wish to disguise my further views: it has been the dearest 
wish of my heart, since I have had the honour of filling the high station of 
Dean of St. Paui’s, to see not one narrow part alone of this great building 
applied to its acknowledged purposes, the worship of God and the Christian 
instruction of the people; but besides this, that, instead of the cold, dull, 
unedifying, unseemly appearance of the interior, the cathedral should be 
made within worthy of its exterior grandeur and beauty. I should 
wish to see such decorations introduced into St. Paul's as may give some 
splendour, while they would not disturb the solemnity, or the exquisitely 
harmonious simplicity of the edifice; some colour to enliven and gledden 
the eye, from foreign or native marbles, the most permanent and safe mode 
of embellishing a building exposed to the atmosphere of London. I would 
see the dome, instead of brooding like a dead weight over the area below, 
expanding and elevating the soul towards Heaven. I would see the sullen 
white of the roof, the arches, the cornices, the capitals, and the walls, 
broken and relieved by gilding, as we find by experience the most lasting, as 
well as the most appropriate decoration. I would see the adornment 
carried out in a rich but harmonious, and as far as possible from gaudy style, 
in unison with our simpler form of worship.” A 

Todo this he asks from the publie 11,0007. or 12,0007. The Bishop 
of London, the Dean himself, and three Canons, head a subscription-list 
with sums amounting to 400/. 

The Gazette contains a notification that the Queen will hold Drawing- 
rooms at St. James’s Palace on the 22d April and 6th May; and Levees 
on the 14th and 28th April. 

It is also stated that the Queen has appointed Mr. Goldwin Smith ta 
be Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, in the 
room of Mr. Henry Halford Vaughan, resigned. 

Mr. Bidder, Mr. Hawkesley, and Mr. Bazalgette, have reported to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the report of Sir Benjamin Hell's 
referees. They condemn the referees’ estimates as incorrect, and their 
plan as “needlessly large, excessively costly,” and “all but im- 
practicable.” They regard the plan of intercepting sewers already 
adopted by the Board as adequate to “the drainage of the Metropolis, 
and the reasonable purification of the river and its banks.” 





The Cotton Supply Association held its first annual meeting in the 
Manchester Townhall yesterday; Mr. Cheetham M.P. in the chair. 
Among the speakers were three other Members of Parliament, Mr. R. N. 
Phillips, Mr. Danby Seymour, and Mr. George Hadfield ; and, in addi- 
tion, Sir James Brooke, Mr. Bazley, and Mr. Clegg. The speakers 
dwelt on the inadequate supply of cotton that at present comes to hand, 
on the danger of being dependent on America, and on the necessity of 
obtaining supplies from new sources, Africa and India. 





The following papers are to be read at the meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Monday. 

1. Dr. H. Rink, of Greenland, on the supposed Discovery of the North 
Coast of Greenland and an Open Polar Sea, &e., by Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, 
U.S. Navy. 

2. On the Importance of Opening the Navigation of the Yang-tse-Keang, 
and the Changes that have lately taken place in the bed of the Yellow River, 
&e. By William Lockhart, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





The Special Commission of oyer and terminer for the trial of Simon Ber- 
nard, on an indictment charging him as a principal in the attempt on the 
life of the French Emperor, and also as an acecssory before the fact, was 
opened yesterday in the Central Criminal Court, the Lord Chief Justice 
presiding. The Grand Jury returned true bills against the accused. The 
trial will take place on Monday. 

In the Dublin Police Court, on Thursday, Colonel Browne, the chief & 
the offending police, took upon himself the responsibility of all that occurred 
at the riot on the entry of Lord Eglinton. ‘I take the responsibility of all 
that occurred on myself. I gave the order and am accountable for every- 
thing that happened. The whole concern ought to be thrown upon me, and 
I hope the Coliegians will east it on me and forgive me. I feel regret for 
what has been done—regret which will go along with me to my grave.” 

After that the counsel for the students, ‘‘ as a gentleman ’’ would not ask 
Colonel Browne another question. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcuanGr, Fripay Arrernoon. 

On Monday the English Funds opened heavily, at a decline of } per cent 
upon the final quotations of the previous Thursday. The markets have ex- 
hibited increased dulness every day, and a fall of nearly } per cent has been 
established. The general decline may be attributed to several causes ; the 
preparation for the settlement in Consols this week, and the amount of 
‘* options ’”’ which were declared on Wednesday, tending for the time to de- 
preciate the value of stocks. Several sales have also been pressed upon the 
market for the purpose of investment in the new Indian Loan, the quotation 
of which is now 1f 12 premium; money has likewise been daily in increased 
demand, owing, it is naturally presumed, to the first instalment on the 


| 4,800,000/. subscribed fulling due yesterday; it appears the terms upon 
which a list for the remaining 200,000/. had been made up on the Stock 


Exchange on Thursday last week were not accepted. The probability of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer being about to contract a new Loan of 


| §,000,0007. or 6,000,000. has been much talked of, and the effect of all 


hristmas night, when the ship was off New Zealand, murdered the captain | 


and third officer, and badly wounded the chief and second officers. For five 
days the chief oflicer concealed himself in the hold; he was discovered ; 
but his life was spared, on condition that he should take the vessel to Cape 
Howe, New South Wales. There ten of the crew plundered the ship, and 
went ashore in the boats. The Junior subsequentiy got to Sydney. Some 
of the mutineers have been captured. Others are supposed to have perished 
in the bush. 





these, together with a certain uneasiness as regards Continental affairs, has 
been to depress prices all round, although the amount of speculative busi- 
ness has been comparatively insignificant. Money has ruled at from 2} to 
3 per cent on Government Securities. Today the market opened heavily, 
but has since recovered 4, Consols closing 96} 963 for the May Account; 
Reduced, 954 953 ; Exchequer Bills, 348. 38s. 

Foreign Securities have been inactive, although most stocks have fallen 
throughout the week. Turkish Six per Cents have been negotiated today 
at 100, and the market still looks heavy; other things are from }$ to 1 per 
cent lower; it is, however, remarkable that so little business should be 
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passing in this market at this particular season. Sardinia is finally quoted 
90 91; the Victor Emmanuel Mortgage Loan, 1 discount par; Mexican, 193 
20; Venezuela, 32 33; Buenos Ayres, 76 78; Ditto Deferred, 16 17; 
Russian, 109} 110}; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 81 82; Ditto 
Three per Cent, 55} 56}; Turkish Six per Cent, 100 100}; Ditto Four per 
Cent, 104 104}; Spanish Three per Cent, 43} 44; Ditto Deferred, 26 26}. 

The Railway Share Market has been chiefly acted upon by operations 
effected in Consols; business has been extremely dull, and prices heavy and 
drooping. Midland Stock shows a decline of fully 2 per cent upon last 
week’s value, closing this afternoon 92 92}; other shares generally show 
lower quotations, but not to the same extent; Caledonians have receded 1 
yer cent, leaving off 42} 42}; South-Eastern, 203 203; London and 
Brighton, 105 107; Great Northern, 25$ 253; Great Western Stock has 
fallen } per cent, 57} 58; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 873 87}; London and 
South-Western, 46 46}; London and North-Western closes } per cent 
worse—94} 94}. Indian Shares are steady with a firm market, in consequence 
of the ease with which the Loan was taken. East Indian, 109} 110} ; Great 
Indian Peninsula, 21} 217; Madras 20/. shares, 20} 21. French Shares are 
flat. Paris and Lyons, 32} 323; Northern of France, 37} 37}; Paris and 
Strasbourg, 27} 273. 

SaturDAY, Twetve o’Crock. 
The Bank return of the stock of bullion for this week shows a decrease of 








317,5197. There is scarcely any alteration in Stocks or Shares this morn- 

ing; the markets are all steady. Consols for Money 96} buyers. Foreign 

Stocks are steady. 
3 per Cent Consols ......... 962 964 ; Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 65 66 
Ditto for Account .......... 965 963 Ditto 4 per Cents.......... 98 99ex d. 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ a 95 Mexican 3 per Cents ...,.... = 20} 
New 3 per Cents ........... 954 95 Peruvian 4} per Cents ....... 8l 83 
Long Annuities. ........... 13 1 11-16 Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 55 57 ex d. 
Bank Stock ........ceeeeees 220 222 | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 45 46 
Exchequer Bills ....... esses 35 40 Russian 5 per Cents......... 109 111 
Eatin Bteck .o...0ccssccocee 220 223 | Ditto 44 per Cents........... 99 101 
Austrian 5 per Cents ....... 90 93 | Spanish 3 per Cents 434 44 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ......100 102ex d.' Ditto Deferred....... -. 26, 268 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 99 101 ‘| Sardinian 5 per Cents,,...... 90 92 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 102 104ex d.| Swedish 4 BOW TNES . cccccces 81 84 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 101 103 Turkish 6 per Cents ...... 97 97hex d. 
Danish 3 per Cents ......... 8&3 Siex d.| Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 104 1044 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Wednesday the 7th day of April 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMERT. 











Wotes lesued ...cccccsccsscccs £31,994,545 Government Debt.........+++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ... eee 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. ° 17,519,545 
Silver Wullion,.......-ceeeeee - 
£31,994,545 £31,994,545 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 








est ding Dead Weight Annuity). £9,953,978 
Public Deposits* . eseece Other Securities. ... 16,620,004 
Other Deposits ...........+008 BB occcoceocececs 11,849,205 
Seven Days and other Bills... Gold and Silver Coin ... e 791,853 





£39,215,040 £39,215,040 
* Including Exchequer, Sa ving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


Two failures were announced on Saturday, arising from the derangements 
én the markets of the East, and from the fall in the value of Indian pro- 
‘luec. Messrs. Maitland, Ewing, and Co., in the India and China trade, 
stopped for a large amount—between 200,000/. and 300,000/. : the liquida- 
tion is expected to be favourable—probably business will be resumed. 
Messrs. Newcomen, Noble, and Co., in the India trade, suspended for a 
smaller amount ; but the prospects of the creditors are not good. 

Rumours were prevalent at the beginning of the week that a large and 
old-established brewing firm were in difficulties ; and ata later period it 
was stated that they had been compelled to call their creditors together to 
ask for time; they expected eventually to be able to meet all claims in 
full. The house is that of Calvert and Co. 
as akind of bankers to the publicans who deal with them, which makes 
any stoppage of such houses peculiarly disastrous. 

Mr. Abraham Wildey Robarts, head of the banking firm of Robarts and 
€o., and Chairman of the Committee of Bankers, died on Friday last week. 
He was in his seventy-ninth year. He held the highest position in the 
financial world. He was Member for Maidstone a good many years ago. 

The London and North-Western Railway Directors have restored the 
fares to Peterborough to the amount at which they stood before the recent 
contest with the Great Northern; and they have offered to alter the fares to 
Manchester and other places if the Sheffield and the Great Northern Com- 
panies will assent to the regulation. The Great Northern Company have 
since stopped the five-shilling excursions te Manchester. 

A renewal of the exportation of gold to New York has commenced; the 
Africa on Saturday took out 64,212/. 


Letter tn the Editor, 


DEFENCE OF THE METROPOLIS, 
5th April 1858. 

Sirn—We hear occasionally of batteries having been made on the coast to 
repel any attempt at invasion, but it may be doubted whether such would 
be found to be of the important use contemplated. 

With few exceptions, such preparations would be thrown away, as they 
argue a dispersion of our defenders ; whereas the great secret of war is con- 
centration of one’s forces, not dispersion. 

Many experienced military men have given it as their opinion that the 
Martello towers, erected some sixty years ago on the South-Eastern coast, 
would be worse than useless; for each of them would require a garrison of 
about five-and-twenty men; therefore, as there are about sixty of them, 
fifteen hundred skilful gunners would necessarily be stationed in them, and 
thereby lost to the country for other purposes. i feel no hesitation in saying 
that the sooner these Martello towers are blown up, and the material sold, the 
hetter ; for, should any of them fall by accident into the hands of the enemy, 
they would afford him for the time being an efficient protection for the dis- 
embarkation of his army. 

Presuming that, as a matter of course, our naval and military arsenals 
Wiil forthwith be put into an efficient state of defence, and properly garri- 
soned, I may venture to suggest that the best position for an intrenched 
camp for the defence of the Metropolis would be in Richmond Park, but 
should be constructed sufficiently large to contain the material of war for a 
large army. 

A fortress strongly garrisoned in that position would command the passage 
of the Thames, and an army, organized under its ramparts, would be enabled 
to take the enemy in flank should he approach London from the South or 
South-cast. 

_ Owing to the increased calibre of artillery, allowing of shot weighing 
eighty-six pounds to be propelled, flanking fire is no longer absolutely ne- 
cessary, so that the fortress proposed might be more or less of a circular form, 
w hich would be much less expensive than one constructed with bastions. 





In conclusion, I beg through you, Sir, to exhort our countrymen to take 
time by the forelock, and, before it be too late, to burnish up the arms of 
their grandsires, and, with her Majesty’s permission, to organize themselves 
in /ocal regiments of cavalry and infantry, to the end that we may be pre- 
pared for whatever may happen. 

Your obedient onthe servant, W. B.C. 
THE CAGLIARI PAPERS. 

The official correspondence on the case of the Cagliari has been published 
this week. It consists of 157 documents, in 137 pages of an uncovered folio 
volume. It begins with a letter of Sir James Hudson to the Earl of 
Clarendon, dated Turin, July 2, 1857, and received at the Foreign Office 
four days after. The despatch merely mentions that the steamer had 
been seized “ by some Mazzinians,” and refers for further information 
about the designs of these men to a number of the Opinione newspaper en- 
closed in the letter. Acting Consul Barbar sends the same report from 
Naples, and Consul Craig from Cagliari; reports which reach the 
Foreign Office on the 10th and 11th of July respectively, and are 
followed by asecond letter of Sir J. Hudson, describing the interviews of 
M. Mazzini with Colonel Pisacane, and telling how the latter disagreed 
with his chief, and resolved to “carry on his own operations inde- 
pendently.” To all these communications, however, the Earl of 
Clarendon makes no reply. Count Bernstorff pays him a visit on the 17th 
of July, communicating a circular despatch of Signor Carafa to the Nea- 
politan Legations abroad, complaining of “the attitude of the Pied- 
montese Government which was aware of, and nevertheless tolerated, if 
it did not permit” the expedition. Lord Clarendon sends a copy of this 
communication to Sir J. Hudson, under the date July 21. 

The first man who says a word for the English engineers is Mr. Wil- 
liam Watt of Newcastle; who in a short letter dated July 21, draws the 
attention of Lord Clarendon to the case of his brother Henry, and is as- 
sured in return by Mr. E. Hammond that “ Lord Clarendon will instruct 
the Acting British Consul at Naples to afford to Henry Watt all the 
protection in his power.” Mr. Park senior likewise sends a letter from 
Genoa, August 4, imploring protection for his son, Charles Park, and is 
answered in the same way. Both letters are forwarded to Mr, Acting 
Consul Barbar, with a mild injunction to “ protect”; adding that the 
men in question are “simply engineers,” and ‘ probably ignorant” of 
Italian conspirations and conspirators. Mr. Barbar answers the de- 
spatches by saying that even before their receipt, on the 7th of July, he 
had applied for permission to see the men, but had been refused by the 
Director of Police ; and that on a second application of July 31, stating 
the express commands of the Earl of Clarendon, he had had no better 
result. Signor Carafa continually repeats “)'impossibilitd in cui trovasi 
il Real Governo di aderire alla domanda,” &c., but assures the Consul 
that the trial “‘ will be terminated as quickly as possible.” This is com- 
municated to the Earl by Mr. Barbar, who asks at the same time whether 
he will be required to be present during the trial, broadly hinting that 
“a certain expense of proceeding and staying there will necessarily be 
incurred.” To which Foreign Office of August 25, answers, * watch 
the proceedings.” 

The scene now shifts to Turin, whence Count Cavour addresses a cir- 
cular despatch to the Sardinian representatives abroad, speaking in digni- 


| fied terms of the demands on the Neapolitan Government, and the in- 
| sidious answers of Commander Carafa who, not content with denying 
| his claims, ‘throws out suddenly and incidentally the most malicious 


The great London brewers act | 





insinuations with regard to the Government of the King.” This earnest 
note of the Sardinian Minister had some effect at Naples, for a week 
after, August 25, Sir J. Hudson sends word to Lord Clarendon that 
““M. de Cavour informed me this morning” that the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment had liberated the passengers of the Cagliari; adding, two 
days after, that the same Government had also “ consented” to with- 
draw the offensive note of Signor Carafa. On September 8 Lord 
Clarendon sends a despatch to Mr. Acting Consul instructing him “ to 
express the hope of her Majesty’s Government that Watt and Park may 
be treated in the same manner as the passengers of the Cagliari have 
been.” Mr. Barbar has to make the unwelcome reply, that the Neapo- 
litan Government will not yield. The British Consul is not even al- 
lowed to see or to communicate with the British subjects, and when he 
inquires about the coming trial, the invariable answer is “in questi 
giorni.” 

Acting Consul Barbar further reports, on the 8th of October, that the 
two British engineers have been conveyed, during the night of the 
2d of October, “handcuffed,” from Naples to Salerno, and that the 
“Engineer Park, as soon as his hands were freed, attempted to commit 
suicide by cutting his throat”; and this note is followed by a plaintive 
appeal of old Mr. Park of Genoa, who again implores and “solemnly 
begs your Lordship to cause some immediate steps to be taken” in favour 
of Park by urging the Neapolitan Government “ to grant his parent the due 
privilege of consoling him under his afflictions.” But all Lord Clarendon 
can do, is to instruct Mr. Barbar to “engage the best lawyer to be had in 
Naples for the defence of these men.” Signor Carafa still refuses, as the 
Consul reports under October 27, to allow an interview with the English 
enginecrs, although an “ eminent lawyer” to whom the Consul referred, 
stated his opinion that the Neapolitan law did not justify this refusal. 
However, Watt and Park have been permitted to sce their relatives, 
“ which permission,” as Mr. Barbar mildly remarks, “ appears curious, 
secing that these men have no relatives at Naples.” 

On the 3d of November the Foreign Secretary applies to the Queen’s 
Advocate to give his opinion as to “whether according to the law of 
Naples. .... her Majesty’s Government are not entitled to insist upon 
the Consul having aceess to Watt and Park.” (Queen’s Advocate (Mr. J. 
D. Harding) replies, on November 6th, that he “ cannot venture to say 
positively,” &e. 

The day after this, the Earl of Clarendon learns from the Consul that 
eleven of the crew of the steamer Cagliari have been set at liberty by 
the Neapolitan Government, and are on their way to Sardinia; but “J 
regret to say, the enginecrs still remain in prison.” And on the 11th of 
November, Lord Clarendon instructs the Consul “to say to his Exeel- 
lency that her Majesty Government do nor claim the release of these men, 
but that they cannot allow them to be an indefinite time in prison.” To 
give the more weight to this moderate demand, his Lordship, five days 
after, November 11, despatched to Naples Mr. Charles Stuart Aubrey 
Abbott expressly to Signor Carafa “to deliver into his own hands’’ a 
letter of the same purport. This letter is only replied to by Signor 
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Carafa nearly a month after, on the 7th of December, merely by some 
unmeaning polite phrases—‘“t Non lascio di esprimere a vostra Dattens 
anzi tutto quanto ho dovuto valutare il nobil pensiero che I’ha indotta a 
procurarmi la soddisfazione di esser direttamente informato de’ suoi 
desiderii,”’” &e. [‘* I cannot refrain from expressing to your Excellency 
indeed how muchI have been compelled to appreciate the noble thought 
that has induced you to procure me the satisfaction of causing me to be 
directly informed of your wishes,” &c.] Lord Clarendon, seeing that he 
can get nothing from his Neapolitan Excellency, instructs Sir J. Hudson 
“to ascertain from the crew of the Cagliari steamer who have returned 
to Genoa, whether the two English engincers acted under compulsion” or 
not. Sir Jamesdid so, and examined eleven of the men; and in his reply 
to the Earl, of December 12, distinctly stated that the engineers, “ with- 
out doubt, acted under compulsion.” 

The great question now began to be discussed in the correspondence, 





whether the Neapolitan Government had any right at all to seize the | 


Cagliari on the high sea. Lord Clarendon first gives orders to this re- 
spect on the 8th of December, to Sir James Hudson, who sends in De- 
cember 12 a chart marked by Vice-Consul Brown, which clearly shows 
where the ship was seized. This note and chart is forwarded by Lord 
Clarendon to the Law-ofticers of the Crown, who report, December 21, 
that “ it seems to have been rather a case of yoluntary surrender by the 
captain and crew than of forcible capture.” To this “ opinion” the 
Earl of Clarendon, on December 24, slightly protests, urging that even if 
the captain and the erew of the Cagliari determined to sail for Naples, 
this did not necessarily bind the engineers. The Queen’s Advocate 
and Solicitor-General in further reply, January 1, 1858, adhere to 
their first decision. When, however, on the 19th and on the other ques- 
tion of the trial of the engineers, Lord Clarendon sends all the papers, 
together with the indictment, to the same Law-efticers, the reply, under 
date of January 29, from Doctors’ Commons, is that “the charges 
brought forward by the Neapolitan Government against Watt and Park 
are not supported by any evidence, and are, upon the face of them, des- 
titute of any probability.” 

Under date of February 2, Consul Barbar reports that the long-ex- 
pected trial had at last begun at Salerno; and four days later he adds 
that Watt has given “too evident symptoms of insanity.” Medical con- 
sultations were held on him, and on the 8th of February the Court de- 
clared Watt to be insane, and postponed the trial. And before it was 
fairly resumed, the Earl of Clarendon gave way to Lord Malmesbury. 
The lost despatch of Lord Clarendon is dated February 23, and it in- 
structs Consul Barbar to appeal to the clemency of King Ferdinand for 
Watt. The first despatch of Lord Malmesbury is dated March 3, is di- 
rected to Mr. Lyons at Florence, and orders him to proceed forthwith to 
Naples ‘to see whether the trial, as far as it has gone, has been con- 
ducted fairly and impartially.” Mr. Lyons started forthwith for Naples, 
where he arrived on the 10th of March, and in two letters, of the 13th 
and 16th, states his impression that the proceedings at Salerno “ appear 
to be conducted with great propriety and decorum.” Two days after- 
wards, March 16, Mr. Lyons received a note from Signor Carafa, an- 
nouncing that “his Neapolitan Majesty, desirous to give a proof of de- 
ference towards the Government of her Britannic Majesty,’”’ permitted 
Watt to return to England; and a week after this, March 24, he is in- 
formed that Park likewise is released. 

Such is a brief outline of the course taken by our own Government 
in the different stages of the affair. In the progress of the correspon- 
dence, as we have explained in our first page, a mistake was committed 
in the British Legation at Turin: Lord Clarendon’s order to inquir 
whether the Sardinian Government intended to object to the pro- 
ceedings of the Neapolitan Government was converted by a tran- 
scriber to an announcement that the British Government intended to 
object. When the mistake was brought under the notice of Lord Mal- 
mesbury by the tenor of the Sardinian correspondence from Turin, he 
explained that it was ancrror. In the course of this despatch, dated 
March 23, Lord Malmesbury says— 

“The Marquis d’Azcglio, ‘in his note of the 22d instant, goes on to say 
that he is formally charged to demand the concurrence of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and, if necessary, its coéperation, to bring this serious matter to 
a good conclusion. The Marquis d’Azeglio further says, that his Govern- 
ment is convinced that the information subsequently received will have con- 
firmed the opinions and principles expressed by her Majesty’s Minister at 
Turin, in a letter which he addressed to Count Cavour on the 5th of January 
last, stating that her Majesty’s Government were disposed to object to the 
proceedings of the Neapolitan Government in the case of the Cagliari, on the 
ground that the Neapolitan ships of war had no right to pursue and capture 
the Cagliari beyond the limits of the territorial jurisdiction of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. 

‘“‘ The undersigned has the honour to acquaint the Marquis d’ Azeglio that 
his note will be duly considered by her Majesty’s Government ; but, pending 
the answer which it will be the duty of the undersigned eventually to return 
to it, he thinks it right at once to state to the Marquis d’Azeglio, that her 
Majesty’s Government had no cognizance of the note addressed by her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Turin to the Count Cavour on the 5th of January, no 
copy of it having been received in this oftice until it was communicated to 
the undersigned by the Marquis d’Azeglio, on the 10th instant.” 

The following is the rejoinder from the Marquis d’Azeglio. The ap- 
peal towards the conclusion is powerful and just. We find no reply to it 
in the papers. It leaves the Government in this country in the most 
painful position morally and politically. 
** 93, Park Lane, March 24, 1858. 

*‘ The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of his Majesty the King of Sardinia, has the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the note which his Excellency the Earl of Malmesbury, her Britan- 


nic Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, did him the | 


honour to address to him yesterday, i 

** In accordance with the desire which is therein expressed, he hastens to 
transmit to him the volume published by the Neapolitan Government, en- 
titled ‘ Sulla Preda del Cagliari.’ 

** As he remarked to his Excellency, it was only on the supposition that 
the volume had already been transmitted from Naples, that it was not in- 
eluded among the papers sent by the undersigned to the Foreign Office on 
the 22d instant. 

‘In the note above mentioned of yesterday’s date, his Excellency the 
Earl of Malmesbury communicates to the undersigned some information re- 
lative to the note addressed on the 5th of January last, to the President of 
the Council, by his Excellency her Britannic Majesty’s Minister at Turin. 
According to this information, the essential part of this note is owing to an 
inadyertency on the part of her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of Legation. 











a 
‘The undersigned does not consider himself in any way authorized to 
make the slightest remark upon the importance of a misunderstanding of 
this sort, of which he received the first intimation from his Excellency in 
his interview the day before yesterday. This importance can only be 
equalled by that which an assertion so positive, coming from her Britannic 
Majesty's representative, must have had in the councils of the Government 
of the King. The opinions of the English Government have too much 
weight with the Cabinet of Turin not to have exercised an important influ- 
ence upon the determinations taken at that time. 
** But, on the other hand, the undersigned is persuaded that he faithfully 


| represents the sentiments of his Government in affirming that in a question 
| of this importance facts ought to be taken into consideration rather than 


documents ; and in expressing once more the hope that, in consequence of 
the documents which have thrown a new light upon the capture of the 
Cagliari, and in_ consequence of the legal arguments which clearly prove in 
the view of the Cabinet of Turin the right to question the Neapolitan juris- 
diction either to decide upon the capture or to try the crew, that the inad- 
vertency or mistake may oe a truth, and that the two Cabinets, relying 
upon the same principles of international law, may act in concert to demand 
that which is their due. ' 

** At all events, if abandoned to its own resources, the King’s Government 
has fully decided to follow up this affair with the prudence and moderation 
which have characterized its acts hitherto, but also with the energy and 
firmness which the feeling of right and the national dignity inspire. 

‘** The undersigned, &e. 
V. E. D’Azrauio.” 








THE ARMY. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 6. 
War Orrtcr, Pall Mall, April 6.—Infantry—l6th Regt. of Foot—Gen. 8S. H. 
Berkeley, from the 75th Foot, to be Col. vice Major-Gen_ C, Bishopp, C.B. dec. 
75th Foot—Major-Gen, St. J. A. Clerke to be Col. vice Gen. Berkeley, removed 
to the 16th Foot. 





Che Ohratres. 


Let the Haymarket bear the honour of being the house at which the 
holiday period is most distinetly represented. The new mythological 
extravaganza, on the subject of Pluto and Proserpine, is an Easter piece 
in the genuine sense of the word, and moreover a very good specimen 
of its kind, though somewhat deficient in action. The excellently 
smart dialogue of Mr. Frank Talfourd, who, we veritably believe, 
has allowed a ration of three puns to every two lines, is visibly sym- 
bolized by the bright pictures painted by Mr. Calleott, and the whole 
winds up with a mechanical glory, which develops its beauties after the 
fashion of the transformation-scene in a pantomime. And as jewels are 
as nothing without a foil of some sort or other, let us add that the Attic 
gems of Mr. Frank Talfourd are most forcibly contrasted by the Beotian 
dulness of the audience, who laugh at a small percentage of his jokes, 
and do not even show judgment in the selection. But if few can appre- 
ciate the sparkle of wit, every one can understand the sparkle of scenery 
and dances, and the evsentaes is crowded to the ceiling every night, 
** They may sing, but they will pay,” said Mazarin of his Parisian lam- 
pooners. ‘ They may look grave, but they pay,”’ Mr. Buckstone can 
exclaim when he contemplates the Memnon faces that solemnly approve 
the pleasantries of Mr. Frank Talfourd. 

The revival of Faust and Marguerite may be regarded as the “ Easter 
Offering” of the Princess’s. Mr. Charles Kean’s Mephistopheles is the 
most agreeable of fiends, and the transmission of the frail but penitent 
Marguerite to celestial regions, is well known as one of the brightest of 
beatitudes. Two new pieces were brought out on Monday, one a 
comedietta by Mr. Charles Dance, smartly showing how an inconstant 
stock-broker, who deceived his very pretty wife to indulge in wicked 
flirtations, was at last harassed into reform; the other a farce of the 
practical kind, by Messrs. Stirling Coyne and Cope, which, although it 
excites some laughter on the stage, is too trivial to need description. 
These pieces, which have nothing of a paschal character about them, are 
respectively entitled The Stock Exchange and Samuel in Search of Himself. 

Neither can we assign holiday properties to the operatie spectacle at 
the Adelphi, called The Caliph of Bagdad, the same being neither more 
nor less than an English adaptation of Boieldicu’s Cadife, produced 
with remarkable success at Paris at the commencement of the present 
century. Miss Roden, an accomplished vocalist, made her débit on 
Monday in the principal part ; and the opera altogether is preduced with 
a degree of care highly creditable to a theatre that is not especially lyrical 
in its ordinary functions. Madame Celeste and Mr, Webster have re- 
turned to the seat of their government, and the revival of the Poor 
Strollers as the staple drama of the evening is the immediate consequence 
of the event. 

The Strand Theatre—that is to say, the small house on the Southern 
side of the road—scems at last to have something like a fair chance of 
fulfilling its proper destination. For several years the principle of the 
management has been to charge low prices of admission and to give, in 
return, a shabby entertainment ; but Miss Swanborough, who reopened 
the theatre on Monday, has raised her tariff, and achieved not only clean- 
liness, but brightness, both on the stage and before the curtain. This is 
as it should be. The house is too small to accommodate the multitude, 
and delicate fare presented to expensive epicures can alone compensate 
for the trouble and cost of management. A new comic drama, adapted 
from the French by Mr. Stirling Coyne, with the title Nothing Venture, 
Nothing Have, and a burlesque on Fra Diavolo, in which Miss Swan- 
borough plays the musical brigand, inaugurate the new reign, while an 
address written by Mr. Albert Smith gives an air of fashion to the en- 
terprise, which the antecedents of the house rendered necessary. The 
“low comedian” of the establishment, a Mr. Charles Young, who acts 
Fra Diavolo’s chief bandit in the style of Victoria melodrama, evinces an 
original humour that may possibly make a figure among the eccentrici- 
ties of London. 








Paristan THEATRICALS. 

A scarcely credible event has recently occurred at the Théatre Fran- 
¢cais, conveying to fortunate dramatists the same sort of moral that is 
offered to wealthy despots in the history of Croesus. If there was a dis- 
agreeable Solon among the friends of M. Scribe, his predictions were 
terribly fulfilled on the first night of a new five-act comedy, called Les 
Doigts de Fée, written by the veteran author and M. Legouvé, whom 
within the last few years he has taken into dramatic partnership. — The 
French public has ‘actually hissed and groaned at a piece to which is 
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attached the name of M. Scribe, the man who above all others seems te 
combine the fertility of Lope de Vega with the prosperity of Aladdin. 
In the plot there is nothing morally a but it seems to have 
offended an aristocratic prejudice which has more weight in France than 
the French themselves would willingly confess. A young duchess, 
without fortune, disdaining to depend on haughty unsympathetic rela- 
tions, resolves to earn independence by honest industry. Accordingly 
she becomes a dressmaker, and in that capacity she is eminently success- 
ful on the stage, making a brilliant fortune and oversetting several ob- 
stacles that mar the happiness of her life. On the other hand, she is 
eminently unsuccessful with the audience; and the fusion of aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie which might have been regarded with favour by an 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS LEADERS. 





| Tue greatest fact of the hour in England, and the one that t 


audience of the Porte St. Martin or the Gaité is found disagreeable at | 


the Francais. ‘ LS 
Tamberlik has made his Parisian débit as Otello in Rossini’s opera, 


with Grisi for his Desdemona. 


Music 
The most remarkable concert of the week was given on Wednesday 
evening, at St. James’s Hall, by the Vocal Association; a body of 
amateurs lately formed for the cultivation of vocal music, and of part- 
music especially. Their proceedings are carried on under the direction 
of Mr. Benedict. The principal feature of the Society is the possession 
of a choir, partly amateur and partly professional, who by the help of 
their director’s skilful training, already sing together with praiseworthy 
correctness and good effect. The concert of Wednesday was the first of 
a series ; and its character and reception give good promise of success. 
The selection was entirely from the works of Mendelssohn—a circum- 
stance which precluded the introduction of anything approaching to 
novelty. It included the “Italian” symphony; the violin concerto, 


| servative politicians, 


presses for attention, is the disruption and anarchy of the «: 
Liberal party. Parliament is about to meet without partic l 
without leaders. Every conspicuous statesman has disay jy iited 
by turns his supporters and his opponents, and the great ca t 
national progress and reform, degraded almost into a cant by ti 
lip-service and ep of the professed hierophants of that 
creed, is now made the stalking-horse and pretence of mere (on- 
And who can wonder? If Lily 
to be a cant, its opponents may cant it as well as anybody else 
But the time is come for reviewing and considering the imniciiate 
prospects of strong and liberal government in England. 

What has been the political history of these later years? The 
statesmen who profess themselves the natural ani legitimate 
guardians of the principles of progress, after grouping them- 
selves together, five years ago, into a Government apparently pos- 
sessing all the elements of real strength, were found unable to 
bear the stress of a great national undertaking. ‘Tlie Russian 
war came; and the terrible realities which it brought out, the 
loss of armies, the unveiling to the world of the administrative 
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| decrepitude of England's military system, the imminence of hat 
| fearful problem, the relation of the legal nations of Europe to 


(admirably played by Sainton); the posthumous finale to the untinished | 


opera, Lorely ; the overture descriptive of “‘ The calm sea and prosperous | 


voyage”; a pianoforte solo played by Miss Goddard; The First Wal- 
purgis Night, which occupied a whole act of the concert; and several 
unaccompanied part-songs. All these things we have often heard before, 
and some of them to greater advantage ; but never so many of them at 
any one time. The strongest portions of the performance were the part- 
songs, which were given by the choir with considerable precision and 
delicacy. The weakest were the orchestral pieces ; for the instrumental 
band, though composed of govd performers and skilfully conducted, was 
numerically defective, and unable to “ fill” the vast expanse of the hall. 
The smallness of the orchestra is a fault in the construction of the 
building which must be remedied. The hall was full and the audience 
were loud in their applause. 

On Easter Monday evening there was, at Exeter Hall, “a great Na- 
tional Concert, illustrating the musical genius of the British nation.” 
By whom it was got up, did not appear; but, saving its exclusive na- 
tionality, it did not differ from the ad captandum monster-concerts, so 
often given in that place, where a crowd is drawn together by an enor- 
mous bill of fare, and a host of popular performers. As an illustration of 
the musical genius of the British nation, the concert failed signally. The 
genius of Purcell was illustrated by the excessively familiar “ Britons 
strike home,” and a piece of rant called “Mad Tom,” which is xo¢t Pur- 
cell's; the genius of Bishop by “‘ Home, sweet home,” a Sicilian melody 
which Bishop merely put into one of his operas; the genius of Arne by 
one small air in the Tempest; and the genius of Shicld by one of his 
poorest songs, “The Wolf”; while ample room was given to the clap- 
trap songs of the day. The thing, indeed, would not have been worth 
notice, but for the flourish of trumpets with which it was announced. 


The Adelphi Easter entertainment, a rechauffée of an old French 
opera Le Calife de Bagdad, calls for some notice under the head of Music. 
The original drama is pretty closely adhered to, and the greatest part 
of the original music is preserved, but mixed up with things taken from 
modern operas—an incongruous as well as needless mélange, for Boiel- 
dieu’s simple, sweet, and graceful music stood in no need of being cked 
out by florid bravuras and noisy modern accompaniments. The whole, 
however, is of a much higher order than the common run of Adelphi 

ieces. The subject, taken from one of the Arabian Tales, is at once 
lively and romantic—the tale in which the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, in 
the guise of an Arab of the Desert, gains the heart of a poor girl, the 
daughter of a decayed merchant, whom he raises to a share of his throne, 
while he punishes a worthless Cadi, a rejected suitor of the damsel, who 
has abused his office in endeavouring to get her into his power. The 
piece is splendidly got up; much more care is bestowed on the music 

is usual at a theatre which does not profess to be musical ; and the 
reception of the performance on Monday evening was so very favourable 
that the success of The Caliph of Bagdad is assured for the season. 

A remarkable impression was made by the débat of a young lady— 
Miss Roden—who made her “first appearance on any stage” in the 
character of the heroine. She is, it seems, the daughter of an eminent 
merchant, in one of our chicf commercial towns, who was reduced to po- 
verty by one of those calamitous reverses so frequent of late in the mer- 
cantile world, and has dicd, leaving his children without any other re- 
source than the talents and exertions of the eldest daughter. She is of 
course a novice on the stage, though she bespeaks favour by her modesty 
and intelligence. But she is no novice as a singer: her musical attain- 
ments are so great that it is wonderful how the education of a mere ama- 
teur could have bestowed them. She has a pure soprano voice, sweet 
and flexible : her taste is delicate, her execution is clear and finished, and 
she sings with great fecling. It was evident, the first night, that she 
was conscious of her strength as well as weakness. While she seemed 
afraid even to walk across the stage, she was no sooner afloat on the tide 
of song than her terrors vanished, and her performance was free, decided, 
and brilliant. With time and experience Miss Roden may turn out a 
fine actress—but she is a fine singer already. 





The other principal parts are well acted and sung. Another débutant, | : J ) 
| eessary that pseudo-Liberal Administrations should be destroyed. 


(in London at least,) Mr. Rolfe, sustained the part of the Caliph satisfac- 
torily. He has a good tenor voice, and his person and manner are in his 
favour, Miss Mary Keeley, who grows more like her mother every day, 
enacts the young slave with arch vivacity, and sings some pretty music 
very prettily. And Mr. Paul Bedford, while he gives the true Adelphi 
relish to the character of the Cadi, sings with a capital bass voice and in 
a musicianlike style. 








those ideal nations, which are the true objects of the allegiance 
of Poles, Germans, and Italians—all these things were 
to the statesmen of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration, trials 
far too great of their capacity as governors, and sympa- 
thy as colleagues. They were prepared, and beyond a doubt 
sincerely desirous, for reform at home. But the leading spirit 
of the Government, the most consummately cloquent of the 
statesmen of England, had, unhappily, fallen into the grave 
of attempting to forecast, and financially provide for, many ycars 
of peace. Disgust at the failure of a system which true states- 
manship never would have t 


error 


formed, and scepticism as to 
the lawfulness of the war, so far as it professed to be for 
the Turkish empire, and juster doubts of its sincerity so 
far as it professed to be waged for European liberty and 
civilization, drove Mr, Gladstone into an unhappy position, 
He was compelled to appear deficient in sympathy with an 
inflexible — just desire of the nation. Want of clearness 
of view, or undue diplomatic reticence, or compunction for 
having pledged himself prematurely to a conflict which appeared 
to be waged on false pretences, disabled him from speaking his 
true mind and heart to the country. And so it has come that the 
most carnest, the most eloquent, the most thoughtful of the publie 
men of England, has cake himself responsible in great part for 
the decline of the party of progress, and has had to betake himself 
to Homeric studies as some solace for the pain of witnessing un- 
scrupulous cliqueric, under the supremacy of Lord Palmerston, 
taking in vain the sacred names of reform, national honour, and 
independence, while engaged in a cynical course of political cor- 
ruption and obstructiveness at home, and compromising abroad, 
under the name of foreign alliances, all that is dearest to Eng- 
lishmen. But if Mr. Gladstone has proved himself weak in will 
and purpose, as compared with his splendid intellectual power, 
for the business of governing and statesmanship, is the case better 
with the other foremost men of the Liberal party ? All have had 
to place themselves in a defensive position as regards the country 
during these latest years ; and all have had sentence of temporary 
political exile passed upon them for infidelity to the nation, to the 
cause of reform, to sincerity of demeanour, to plain principles of 
right. It is a terrible infirmity in public men when they cannot 
so order their conduct as to preserve a moderate reputation for 
strength of will, when they know not how to keep the first na- 
tural law of self-preservation, but have to be arraigned and 
condemned successively at the bar of Parliament and of public 
opinion. For office is something more than a field for vanity, or a 
trial of governing capacity. It is a serious moral trial of men, 
And a country, whose leaders faint by the way from time to time, 
or must have the reins of government wrested from their hands 
with contumely and violence, is afflicted with a species of poverty 
for all the highest purposes of imperial action, which is not to be 
compensated by increase of material wealth. But is it not the 
simple melancholy truth that the Liberal leaders have so failed, 
or have been so thrust from their pride of place? The three most 
important of them, Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, aud Mr, 
Gladstone, have in various ways alienated the affection, and be- 
lief, and reverence of the public from their names. Between 
themselves there is mutual doubt, aversion, and suspicion, thinly 
veiled by the phrases of Parliamentary courtesy, While the 
leaders of the fourth element of the Liberal party, the Manchester 
school, though strong in their economical services to the country, 
are afflicted by certain doctrines which forbid them to aspire to 
the practical work of guiding in office the nation’s destinies : and 
which leave them strong only to attack and destroy pseudo- 
Liberal Administrations. Beyond a doubt, it is desirable and ne- 


But when the deed is done, though the general cause of right and 
truth has won a victory, the Liberal party is more disorganized 
than ever; and the abyss between the aspirations of the nation 
and the class from which Cabinet Ministers are now chosen is 
widened. It is this which has been Lord Derby’s opportunity. 
He has come into power resolved, at all events, to ccho all the 
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maxims of Liberalism, Reform, and progress, which have dwelt 
upon the lips, and been belied, or obstructed, by the conduct of 
professedly Liberal statesmen for the last five years. If this is 
political hypocrisy, as we fear it will prove to be, who are respon- 
sible for it? Those among the Liberal party, who, as leaders, have 
weakened it by intestine dissensions, by want of gravity and reflec- 
tiveness, by caballing and intrigue, by placing a club-clique, or 
the idol of a financial system, above the nation ; and those among 
the led who have aided in these evils by apathetic adherence to 
old names, by a want of resolute self-assertion, by regarding a 
Parliamentary position as a social distinction rather than the most 
momentous political trust. If the whole Parliamentary Liberal 
party has sinned, as we firmly believe, there must be a season 
of self-examination and repentance, a season of closer communion 
with what is best in the national heart, before statesmen or fol- 
lowers can regain the position they have lost. And so that the 
repentance be genuine, the self-examination searching and sin- 
cere, it matters little whether the time it takes be long or short. 
The essential point is, that Liberals, both leaders and followers, 
should take greatly to heart and thought the degeneracy of their 
own power, and strive by study and self-sacrifice, by the organ- 
ization which will spring from purified motive alone, to deserve 
the right of taking the cause of Reform out of the hands of a Ca- 
binet whose mission ‘s to travestie and parody Liberalism. We 
do not desire dogmatically to anticipate the results of the self- 
examination we so earnestly desire. Deeply sensible as we are 
that the leaders of the various sections of Liberalism have dis- 
credited themselves in their different persons by every variety of 
weakness, bad government, or frivolity of crotchet-worship, we 
yet shrink from asserting, what facts all but compel us to ioe, 
that the healthy future of the Reform and Progress party of Eng- 
land is bound up with the political ostracism of names which are 
familiar or distinguished. But there is a wide difference between 
being ostracised, and being suffered to retain a brahminical and 
exclusive possession of the right to form and lead Administrations 
and parties. We admit faults in the general body of the Liberal 
party, both in Parliament and the country. But those faults bear 
no sort of proportion to the abuse of power, the inefficiency, the 
lack of sympathy with the public hall the absolute non-repre- 
sentation of the country, which has of late marked the Liberal 
leaders, And we are obliged to express a conviction, that if the 
Liberal party is really to Tead a new and active political life, 
answering at all to the greatness of its nominal aims, and to those 
necessities which the gathering storms of European policy por- 
tend, there must be a new personal element in its sedanihe. 
Is this impossible? Would not red-tapery reach its apotheosis in 
a condition of things where a few right honourable gentlemen 
and noble lords are regarded as the sole available persons for 
Premiers and Cabinet Ministers, while they have proved, under 
the stress of the task of governing, that they cannot work either 
in coalition or in isolation? Before'the country can have the pri- 
vilege of a strong and Liberal Government, wielding with tem- 
age wisdom the vast power of the empire abroad, and guiding 
ver at home in the noble path of political, social, and legal pro- 


gress, is it to wait until Messrs. Bright and Cobden have | 


reconciled their peace and budget crazes to the exigencies 
of statesmanship; until Lord John Russell can manage a nego- 
tiation without covering himself with discredit, and ally the 
idolatry of a dead and gone Whig past with the duties of a period 
of European convulsion ; until Mr. Gladstone can learn that pub- 
lie affairs are not the same thing as scholastic theses; until Lord 
Palmerston has solved the problem of reconciling the maximum 
of Liberal power and profession with the minimum of sound go- 
vernment, and loyal adherence to the nation’s liberties; and, 
finally, these things being done, until Messrs. Bright, Cobden, 
Gladstone, Lords Palmerston and John Russell, have composed 
all their little differences of sentiment, and agreed to throw their 
separate items of influence and authority into the joint-stock 
Liberal cause? If this be the only prospect of the Liberal party, 
it will exist as a popular and strong Government only, we fear, 
when the cirele shall be squared, and the sun go round the earth. 


But the needs of the hour, the questions at home and abroad | 


ressing for solution, the rising temper of the public mind, that 

angerous mixture of political scepticism and political aspiration 
which is corroding the national conscience, under the perpetual 
disappointments of statesmanship, will not wait for the squaring 
of circles and the repeal of the ae of gravitation. If England 
has no men to be her Cabinet Ministers, it is well that she should 
take note of the fact as soon as may be, and consider what is to 
be done under the circumstances. But the supposition is ridicu- 
lous. Ifa convulsion should come in England, some man of the 
pattern of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes would beyond a doubt appear, 
with that iron rod of military rule, which is forged and tempered 
in the furnace of a revolution. Is it come to this, that England 
can or will find no men to guide and govern her in the quict path 
of constitutional development, and requires convulsion to bring 
out statesmanship? Earnest politicians should dwell on these 
things night and day. For national decay, and dissolution of 
polities, come about in many different ways. And a country 


which battled against the open tyranny of Stuart Kings success- 
fully, may, by clinging to a superstitious belief in the indispen- 
sableness of the rule of men who have failed, and are no longer | 
trusted, “drift,” under their guidance, into revolution, as it has 
drifted into war. For movement and life, and not stagnation,— 
statesmanship, and not unpatriotic clique-power, or fantastic 
theorizing, are the supreme needs of nations. 


And if they can- 





ST, 
not have them in peace, they will seek for them in violence. The 
reaction is an inevitable law. 

We believe that thoughts of this kind are working unconsci- 
ously in the mind of the English nation. Our leading statesmen 
must take them into account, for they will not bear trifling with, 
There is a contrast between available Parliamentary influences and 
statesmanship, and the pressing needs of the time, domestic and 
foreign, which is gradually overpowering with the solemnity and 
—_ of its significance, all who have the welfare and honour and 
safety of England at heart. Ifour leading statesmen can by contact 
with the firm earth of these realities make themselves stronger men, 
and more willing to do the real work of the country, it will be 
well. Meantime, the hour is favourable for new ambitions. But 
they must be bold, unselfish, patriotic. For the country would 
prefer to tide on a while with what it has, rather than submit to 
the rise of adventurers seeking merely personal ends. The high 
places of statesmanship are vacant; and none may bid for them 
who will not throw themselves openly and unreservedly upon the 
sympathy of the country. Indeed, the moment is not auspicious 
for pretenders. For the nation’s eye is practised by melancholy 
experience to detect weakness, or hollowness, or insufliciency in 
the conduct of public men. But as certain as would be the ex- 
posure and confusion of empty declaimers, or insincere dema- 
gogues, in attacks upon the Liberal leaders, will be, on the other 
hand, the weleome and the triumph of the man or men who can 
really speak the country’s language, and do the country’s work. If 
such man or men there be in the governing or Parliamentary circles 
of English life, single-hearted and strong in purpose, and feeling 
the power as well as the will to rule, let them appear. For the 
moment in the country’s history has come, when ambition of such 
a kind, in such men, is nothing short of an imperative duty. 

It is on such principles alone that the Liberal party can be re- 
organized, either by the old men or the new. The issue is doubtful. 
But this at all events is not doubtful, that while people, Parliament- 
ary majorities, and Ministers, are in utter discord, the public life 
of the nation is deranged. We have seen coalition-governments 
formed only for dissolution and mutual repulsion. We have given 
statesmen enormous majorities only to drive them ignominiously 
from power. We are deluged with splendid destructive opposi- 
tion criticism from front and flank, but the critics break down as 
rulers. Here isa case needing Reform beyond a doubt, and the 
country will soon ery for it; but the Reform which will be de- 
manded next time will be, not of Boroughs, but of Men. 





THE STATE PROSECUTIONS, 

Tur grand objection to the state trials for political libel is, that 
they must be essentially shams,—a compromise of our system if 
they succeed, and, if they fail, a trick rendered doubly mischie- 
vous by its transparent futility. Whatever may be said of the 
manifesto of the three Frenchmen against Louis Napoleon, the 
pamphlet by Mr. Adams is in form a discussion; and, however 
we may conceive that we interpret the motives of the writer, any- 
thing like suggestion must still be constructive, and the reader 
himself must assist to frame it. But if we take the lucubrations 
in their strongest aspect, and consider them as the positive advo- 
cacy of a peculiar mode of attack upon a foreign prince, we have 
still to ask, what advantage would be gained to this country by 
prohibiting the discussion even of such a me ? Are we under 
any form of martial law which should compel us to keep England 
as a species of outpost for a foreign prince? Is it any part of our 
business to defend his position ? Or are we not in reference to all 
such subjects a purely neutral land? If so it would be consistent 
with the regimen of our own printed and spoken discussion to 
leave the amplest freedom in the choice of subjects; and 
we must assume that every Englishman is free to debate 
the question what form of government is best for this 
country or for any other,—what dynasty is best suited to any 
country under the sun,—what is the policy, or impolicy, of sus- 
taining pretensions on one side or the other, by force or other- 
wise,—and what is the best method of attack, if forcible means be 
adopted. To impose any restraint upon the choice of subjects, or 
upon the most complete discussion of them, is not only to reverse 
the recent policy of this country in spite of its large and well- 
| known success, but it is to invade the very principle which has se- 

cured to us our personal liberty and our domestic tranquillity. 

In a letter to a committee of gentlemen who have organized them- 

selves in defence of Mr. Truelove, as a publisher, Professor Fran- 

cis W. Newman of University College says, correctly enough, that 

unless we allow ‘absolutely free expression of opinion on the 

question how far war changes the right and wrong of taking hu- 
‘man life, we can never collectively and steadily attain truth.” 
The same principle applies to any other question, from the lunar 
theory, or the agrarian laws, down to such a subject as spirit-rap- 
ping, or the embers of the Protectionist controversy. Impose re- 
straint upon the discussion, and you are never certain that you 
have exhausted the whole reasoning of the matter. It is by rea- 
soning against the Game Laws, as Mr. Newman says, that we 
| have greatly reduced the barbarism of several old enactments ; 

and succeeded in tempering with mercy the stern justice, or 

rather injustice, of the ancient forest laws. If we are free to 
| argue against the policy, morality, and efficiency of assassination 
as a means of political attack and propagandism, we must be free 
'also to appreciate what can be said upon the other side; 
| epecially when, as the Professor reminds us, “ the sentiment 
| which is now prosecuted at law is that which for ages pre- 
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nations which have been the chief founders of our moral and in- 
tellectual life.” It is a question whether the Roman people are | 
not in actual war with France, that is Imperial France, “ so long | 
as French armies are in hostile occupation of Roman soil,” | 
abrogating, by such occupation, or nearly so, European public 
law; if so, it is a further question, ‘ whether such a state of war | 
justifies every Roman in deadly attacks, open or secret, on the 
ife of him who alone planned and sustains the war.” For our 
own part, we are far from being inclined to decide that question 
in the affirmative ; and we ope to believe that the judgment of 
England would be unanimously opposed to such a sentiment. But | 
we should be unable to pronounce judicially at all if we did not | 
hear all that can be said on both sides of the question. The prin- 
ciple is of vital importance to us, for it is only this complete freedom 
of discussion, this right to say a// that can be said upon any subject 
whatsoever, which enables us to preserve our personal liberties, and 
when assailed by authority to vindicate our institutions against 
encroachment under the specious name of laws. The very back- | 
bone of English liberties is the right, on every question, ‘* to have 
it out” with the party in power, or with the party seeking power. 
Were such discussions to be forbidden, we should not only lose 
the value of our habeas corpus, and trench upon the freedom 
of the press, but we should deprive the Throne itself of its 
strongest safeguard—its tenure in the good will of the great body 
of the nation, tried by perfectly free discussion and thus proved 
to be absolute. 
The attempt of our Government to take the part of the French 





on the broadest grounds of policy ; it amounts to a very injurious 
consolidation of our administrative system with that of France, 
the two being as incompatible in action as they are in principle. 
The starting-point of French domestic polity is to assume that 
every man may be injurious unless he prove himself harmless, 
and precautions are taken against him until in some way he shall 
have given security. We have already shown how impracticable 
that system is, and how inevitably it leads to the defeating of its 
own object. The principle of our law is, that every man is as- 
sumed to be innocent and harmless until he shall have committed 
some overt act which empowers us to enforce personal responsi- 
bility. And moreover we distinguish by the practice of our later 
jurisprudence between acts and words, whether printed or spoken : 
a distinction which we firmly believe is twined about the very 
roots of liberty. We make everybody take precautions concerning 
himself, under penalty if he neglect the en ; and our system, 
making all society coéperate with law and order, is daily de- 
veloping greater success, The larger freedom accorded to the 
press has invited discussion on every conceivable subject, political, 
moral, and even spiritual, with an immense accession to the weight 
of public opinion against the opinions which have been most 
feared. By calling them out into open day, they have been 
shown to be in a hopeless minority, and have been compelled, in 
almost every instance, to disavow themselves and abdicate their 
eccentricities : so that with us now the greatest guarantee of order 
is freedom of speech. Among the very latest acts of the Legis- 
lature was the reception of Lord Campbell’s bill for enlarging still 
further the immunities of the press; an extension of the system based 
not only upon convictions a priori, but upon the practical success of 
recent extensions. We have thus quite recently been waiving 
still further any interference with discussion by ex officio 
prosecutions for the defence of our own Government, and yet 
we are now called upon to take them up for the defence of the de 
facto Government in France. Our Ministers—and the remark ap- 
plies as much to the late Cabinet as the present—are undertaking 
to do for a foreign Government what they have ceased to do for 


| Christendom. 





their own; and this simple fact palpably reduces the course taken 
in the state prosecutions to the absurd. If the prosecutions suc- 
ceed, they will be an encroachment upon the system which has 
been so successful among ourselves in order to favour the Govern- 
ment established by a coup d’état in Paris. If they fail, they 
will be a confession that the officials in this country have resorted 
to a nugatory form, for the mere purpose of seeming to oblige a 
potentate whom they are unable really to serve. 


THE CAGLIARI AND THE ENGLISH ENGINEERS. 
Tne discussion which has as yet taken place upon the case of the | 
Cagliari has followed the lead given “ the proceedings of the | 
late Government, and the official documents in which they have | 
been lately disclosed. The ease has been treated as one purely 
involving points of international law. But though grave 
questions of this description do certainly arise out of the trans- | 
actions, yet primarily the duty cast upon the late Adminis- 
tration was not one involving nice considerations of international 
jurisprudence, The peculiar relations of the English and Nea- 
politan Governments, and the very peculiar claim to protection, 
due, according to the Palmerston doctrine, to the melee civis | 


Romanus, appear to us to have warranted and called for prompt 
moral and national intervention of England's power, rather than | 
cautious opinions from England’s lawyers. 

Before taking up the law of the question, let us look how the 
facts stood at the beginning of July last, as to the responsibility 
and duties of our Government, for the protection of English sub- | 
jects. This is clearly the primary duty of English statesmen ; 
all questions of the haute politique, all prospective measures of 
European or home policy, are secondary to the a homely duty 
of giving protection in return for allegiance. Now in the mont 
of July last it came to the cognizance of the English Government 


that two English engineers were in the fangs of that which is 
only by courtesy called Neapolitan “ jurisdiction.” The cireum- 
stances attending the capture of the Cagliari and the invasion of 
Neapolitan territory were doubtful, or unknown; but one thing 
was not doubtful. Of one thing the English Government had be- 
forehand clearly made up its mind; to one opinion it had in the 
face of Europe committed itself beyond power of extrication ;— 


| that even as regards its own subjects, those over whom technical 
| jurisdiction undoubtedly exists, the Neapolitan Government had 


disgraced itself by the foulest cruelty ; that its jurisdiction was 
thinly-disguised murder, its prisons scenes of torture. The 
English Government had withdrawn its Ambassador and 
broken off all diplomatic intercourse with a Government whose 
rule, in the very matter of State-prosecution and prison manage- 
ment, had been admitted by the common consent of European 
nations, to be a scandal and a danger to the public order of 
What then was the plain and obvious duty of 
statesmen who meant what they had done in Naples, when two 
English citizens were exposed to the frightful calamity of those 
prisons and that jurisdiction? Clearly to demand a special ac- 
count from the Neapolitan Government of the circumstances al- 
leged to justify their detention, to take those circumstances when 
ascertained into close and instant consideration, and to insist upon 
being allowed to watch, by their own agents, the dealings with 
these men of sucha King and such a Government as that of Na- 
ples. For, in this case, besides the general gravitation of the 
Neapolitan Government towards all varieties and opportunities of 
cruelty, it was to be feared, as has turned out to be too true, that 
its cat-like malignity would rejoice at wreaking upon these 
Englishmen a miserable vengeance for the protests of England 
against Neapolitan misrule. 

Well, but what did our Government do? The answer lies in 
the correspondence. It is short but disgraceful. History will 
record, with amazement and shame, that these engineers spent 
eight months in captivity ; and that the efforts of English states- 
men during that period were directed, for nearly the first half of 
the time, to inquiring whether the strict letter of Neapolitan law 
justified the steady and contemptuous refusal of the authorities to 
allow a single soul to communicate with the wretched men; and 
that the second half of the time was occupied with the inquiry 
whether their original capture was strictly and technically 
justiflable according to the rules of international law, 

This was an ingenious equation to work out; but unhappily the 
unknown quantities were not abstract legal propositions, but 
breaking human hearts. Did it never enter into the imagination 
of English statesmen, that the awful Vicaria, whose name was a 
shuddering and a horror to all Europe, might not be exactly a 
healthy and cheerful retirement for two Englishmen whose in- 
nocence was all but transparent from the very first? And if it 
did occur, was not the inquiry worth pursuing, and the object 
one that might well have excused a little haste in the solution of 
legal questions, which, after all, are inapplicable to the case? 
And how was the apathy justified when light broke in at last 
upon the dreary prison of the forsaken men? Madness, suicide, 
convulsion, vermin, starvation, all forms of horror had been busy 
with these victims of state-policy, and Ministerial apathy. The 
men had all but died of Neapolitan brutality, and what to 
their honest natures was even more deadly, English heartlessness 
and neglect. 

The object is a deeply painful one: but it must needs be dis- 
cussed, for there are duties of reparation and repentance con- 
nected with it for the English public and English statesmen, 
which need the self-abasement, with which Englishmen will now 
and ever read this degrading chapter in their history. We have 
said that the questions of international law are inapplicable to 
the case: and that they are so appears decisively from these con- 
siderations. First, because we had proclaimed to the world that 
even the lawful exercise of Neapolitan jurisdiction over its own 
subjects was a foul shame to the earth ; a ‘ systematized atheism” 
as Mr, Gladstone termed it. And secondly, because the point 


| whether our unfortunate countrymen had not in fact submitted 


to the Neapolitan jurisdiction, rather than been unlawfully seized 
by Neapolitan armed power, which the misplaced acuteness of the 
Law-oflicers of the Crown gratuitously raised, was immaterial. 
For the Neapolitan Government claimed from the first to hold the 
vessel by forcible capture, and condemned her as prize; and it 
could hold the crew by no other tenure than the same ferce by 
which it claimed to have acquired the vessel. The Law-oflicers of 
the English Crown canaetel that the crew had submitted them- 
selves to law. But the Neapolitan Government claimed to hold 


| them by foree. That was known almost from the first, by the 
| condemnation of the vessel. And the moment our Government 


became aware that the force had been applied beyond the rightful 
sea-limit, the case for a peremptory demand for the surrender 
of the men was — and imperative. It is not a little re- 


| markable, that months should have elapsed before the English Go- 
| vernment became aware of the latter fact. This could not have been 


had the duty of demanding and procuring access to poor Park and 
Watt been discharged unflinchingly and with promptitude. They 
would have told their story, and Government would have learnt 
the facts on which to act. But did Lord Clarendon wish to know 


| the facts? Had he the spirit to act — the facts when learnt ? 


Why, so late as February last, after the long course of insulting 
refusal for access, after the madness and convulsions of Park an 

Watt were learnt, after their innocence from any shadow of com- 
plicity in the attempt against the Neapolitan Government had 
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been ascertained, after the unlawfulness of their capture had 
been all but demonstrated, Lord Clarendon told the House of 
Lords that there was no particular complaint to make against the 
Government of Naples; and that the indictment was satisfactory. 

Parliament and the country will require to know the meaning 
of these riddles. Was all this native incapacity and heartlessness 
on the part of our statesmen? Or were the tears of Park and 
Watt part payment for that strange entente cordiale with Austria 
that sprang up in the latter = of last year? The bearing of 
this Cagliari question on our whole relations with Italy and Sar- 
dinia will have to be thoroughly discussed. We shall be curious 
to hear the justification of Lords Palmerston and Clarendon, for 
laches without a precedent, thank Heaven, in the annals of 
Englishmen. We believe that the question is but ae per- 
haps ere it is closed, more than one verdict upon public men and 
public things will have been finally recorded. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE BOURSE. 

Ir has transpired that the Emperor of the French has been en- 
gaged in communication with some kind of council or commission 
convened for the special purpose of considering the state of stag- 
nation and distrust in French commerce. Several attempts have 
been made to impart new life and movement to trade by opcra- 
tions on the Paris Stock Exchange; but although a slight im- 
rovement has appeared on one or two occasions, it has turned out 
impossible to maintain by contrivances of this kind any healthy 
action in the industry of the country, Now a positive progress 
and extension were absolutely essential to the domestic policy of 
the Emperor; for, with some ability and much energy, he had 
actually succeeded in calling out a greater degree of commercial 
activity in the French people. He had to a certain extent re- 
called their attention from the mere gaining of money, which is 
usually the French idea of trading, to the more English notion of 
energetic production, credit, and investment, seeking individual 
profit through subserving the general advantage. He had largely 
contributed to wean the French people from their habit of hoard- 
ing. The gambling propensity which is inherent in the race had 
seized upon those Imperial encouragements as pretexts for joint- 
stock schemes and jobbing of every conceivable kind; and a year 
back we saw the Emperor anxious to put a check upon that spe- 
cies of activity. He was then apparently holding the reins of 
government with his own hand, and keeping some sort of check 
upon the inferior adventurers who cluster around him. The time 
came when the indulgence of his own personal objects, whether 
of ambition or of recreation, induced him to leave more to his 
subordinates; the strong hand was taken off, and one of the first 
open deviations from the Imperial policy was the removal of the 
discreet, prudent, and respected Count d’Argout from the govern- 
ment of the Bank of France, and the appoiutment of the Count 
de Germiny, president of the great society of Crédit Foncier, or 
joint-stock company for dealing in advances upon real property, 
one of those great socialistic banking-houses which have ema- 
nated from the modern Péreire school of French financiers. We 
now see that same Emperor in consultation upon schemes for re- 
viving French commerce from the stagnation brought upon it by 
well-founded political distrust. The reports of the consultations 
have been very meagre and not entirely trustworthy. Devices for 
facilitating speculation on the Bourse, and consolidation of rail- 
way stock, are the nostrums generally said to have been pro- 
sed, and on the latter it is said the Council was unanimous. 

his is the sort of counsel that might be expected rather from a 
conclave of our wilder joint-stock gentry than from a meeting of 
teal financiers to advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Downing Street. But of whom was the Council composed? The 
names which we have before us are those of De Germiny, Roth- 
schild, Péreire, Dumon, (a financier of Louis Philippe’s day,) 
Bartholony, and Mirés. 

Certainly these names lend considerable plausibility to some 
of the reports that have been current. We know them well; we 
are only too familiar with them. One of the first things that 
strikes us is the thorough identification of the cirele thus repre- 








sented with the railway, joint-stock, and speculative property of | 
| liamentary Influence and Official Intrigue,” a summary as well 


France. We have before pointed out this interwoven state of the 
personal connexions of joint-stock speculation—and if we could 
ever forget it it would certainly not be at this moment. The 
names turn up on every side. In the Sous-Comptoir des Métaux 
we find the name of De Morny; in the Sous-Comptoir des Che- 
mins de Fer, Mathicu, Emile Péreire, J. Péreire, Thurneyssen ; 
in the Crédit Foncier, De Germiny, F. Bartholony, Emile Péreire ; 
in the Crédit Mobilier, Isaac Péreire, president, Benoist Fould, 
De Morny, Emile Pereire, Auguste Thurneyssen. All these are 
companies professedly for the encouragement of speculation, 
mostly by some kind of discounting process or advance upon se- 
eurities, We pass by various companies for fire insurance, &c., 
in which we see the names of Hottinguer, Rothschild, De Germiny, 
Mathieu, Périere, and turn tothe instructive section of railways, 
taking the principal ones only. Look at the Paris and Orleans 
Company, which has fairly eaten up some companies and is 
close. A eg with others: here we find the names of Bartho- 
lony, De Morny, Benoist d’Azy; in the Northern of France, 
Rothschild, four of them, Hottinguer; the Eastern Railway 
Company, Rothschild, two of them, Péreire; Paris and Lyons, 
Henri Hottinguer, Mathieu, Péreire, Rothschild ; the Southern 
Railway and Garonne Canal, Emile Péreire, Isaac Péreire ; the 
Grand Central, which has absorbed some others, De Morny; 
Lyons and Geneva, Bartholony, Benoist d’Azy; St. Rambert 











‘and Grenoble, Emile Péreire ; the Railways of the West, the 
Baron Paul Benoist d’Azy, Emile Péreire, Auguste Thurneys- 
sen; Lyons and Mediterranean, Benoist d’Azy, Bartholony, and 
Dumon. Some of those railways are paying fine dividends, not 
all of them; in allof their accounts, if we are not mistake n, fi- 

ure large sums under the head of emprunts par obligations, with 
ae annual interest ; some of them have received a subyention 
from the State.* 

But perhaps the most curious name in the list of the Emperor’s 
financial advisers is that of Mirés—M. Jules Mirés, we conceive, 
the head of the house Jules Mirés et Compagnie, the firm which 
manages the Société en Commandite, entitle Caisse General des 
Chemins de Fer, formerly that with a title slightly different, 
‘Caisse et Journal des Chemins de Fer.” The object of this 
last Company is indeed curious, It is to subscribe and procure 
public securities, shares, obligations, and bonds of ‘ different in- 

ustrial enterprises, credits consolidated in sociétés anonymes, 
and especially of railway companies, canals, mines, and all other 
companies, commercial or civil, founded, or to be founded.” It is 
to sell, exchange, lend money upon securities, negotiate loans, and 
to conduct a kind of business which to us appears very much like 
combining an open shop, a general agency, and a pawnbroking 
establishment in connexion with all sorts of speculations. The 
name of Mirés has been rendered immortal by the Spanish loan, in 
which remarkable operation, if we remember rightly, of the sum 
advanced the Spanish Government was to have something not ex- 
ceeding 27 per cent of the nominal advance. 

We have seen whom the Emperor is reported to have called 
around him as councillors in his desire to deliver the country of 
France from commercial stagnation. We all know the distinction 
between the commercial depression of a country, and the oppor- 
tunities of individual profit. There are certain classes of specu- 
lators who can always make a profit both ways—can share in the 
prosperity of a man or a country, or take advantage of ex- 
tremities to share in the proceeds of a loan or a bankruptcy. Who 
expects that any of the names which have been paraded before 
the reader will come to beggary through the distress of France ? 
What real sympathy can exist between such counsellors, and the 
French sailors who are asking for employment, the artisans who 
find their labour not wanted, the shopkeepers whose customers at 
mg: are saving, perhaps hoarding, the country-gentlemen who 
nave, not a hundred years since, been encouraged to invest their 
hoards, and find no present returns, perhaps an ominous con- 
sumption of the capital? What real sympathy can exist be- 
tween persons actually suffering under the stagnation, and 
gentlemen whose life is devoted to making profit at Bourse, 
whether it be by exciting the spirit of the Bull or the Bear? Well 
may it be said that Louis Napoleon is not what he once was, (if 
indeed he ever was what hasty admirers gave him credit for 


being: when we find him thus calling in the wolf to play the 
part of watch-dog for the flock. 


* By an announcement this week, we see that M. De Morny has resigned 
the Chairmanship of the Board of Directors of the Mines de la Loire—** the 
only post of the kind he had retained.”” We knew already that the Count 
had resigned several other posts of the kind. We have at hand no informa- 
tion coming down later than 1856—the latest edition of the ‘* Operations de 
la Bourse’’; but although the state of things may have changed in detail, 
the general facts remain unaltered. 





MR. BUTT AND SIR JOHN TRELAWNY’S MOTION. 
Onx of the defects of our strong engine of modern civilization, the 
press, is that its strokes, however terrific, are brief—its exposure 
of the abuses of the social and political system is transitory, and 
the excitement which it can create for a day passes by. This 
transitory nature of the power of the press is a serious cause of 
weakness; questions full of importance for millions are opened 
only to be forgotten ; and in a dull season as much attention is 
devoted to the special pleading about a poor wretch who has 
stolen a pocket-handkerchief, as to the news of a battle lost or 
won in the greatest of empires. The effect created by the press 
almost ceases with the hour ; and great excitements issue in great 
reactions and lassitudes. An illustration of this fact is brought 
before us ina little work by Mr. W. T. Finlason, entitled ‘‘ Par- 


as a commentary of the disclosures recently made before a Select 
Committee in connexion with the affairs of the Ameer Ali Moorad 
Khan of Seinde. The subject, as the author observes, is of the 
deepest interest, since it affects the whole character of our repre- 
sentative institutions, and shows their practical working at the 
present day. The case must not be entirely superseded by 
‘atest intelligence,” especially as Parliament has not really 
settled it on its merits. The main question is, whether the bar- 
gaining admitted by Mr. Butt as having been made by the 
Ameer, was or was not a bargain for ‘‘ valuable consideration ” 
and for the attainment of objects to be reached only by the suc- 
cessful use of Mr. Butt’s Parliamentary influence. This question 
the Committee evaded ; let us see how it is answered by the facts. 

Everybody knows how one of the Ameers of Scinde, being ad- 
judged by the East India Company to have forfeited his domin- 
lons, came over to this country, with a Mr. Coffey, a gentleman 
who held a high official post in Seinde, to seek redress, Mr. 
Coffey succeeded in securing the services of Mr. Butt. Now Mr. 
Butt happened to be not only a member of the Irish bar, but a 
Member of Parliament; and at the outset of the affair, he de- 
murred to accepting a retainer for his general future services, in 
order that he might feel more free to advocate the case in Parlia- 
ment; but while refusing money as a general retainer, Mr. Butt 
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accepted money as fees, for work done by him as a lawyer, al- 
though “all legal efforts,” as he acknowledges, failed. On the 
21st of June 1856, Mr. Butt received a consultation-fee to attend 
a conference with the counsel of the Ameer; and at that confer- 
ence he promptly arrived at the conclusion that the ouly remedy 
lay in bringing the case before Parliament. He prepared the 
etition ; he presented it himself, and was only prevented from 
advocating it in the House by the Speaker on the point of order. 
He moved for papers, and tried to bring on the case in the dis- 
cussion of the Indian budget; but failing in this again, a peti- 
tion to the Queen in Council was adopted, ‘This petition was 
received in January 1857, and in February Mr. Butt received 
another fee for attending a consultation, not followed, however, 
by proceedings before any legal tribunal. It so happened that 
immediately after this last “consultation,” came on the debate 
on the China war, at the conclusion of which Mr. Butt voted 
against his own party, and with the Government. He then 
opened a negotiation with the Board of Control; and writing long 
and strong letters to Mr. Vernon Smith, he managed at last, as the 
Ameer’s claim appears really so far as people in England can judge 
of it to be a bad one, to make that gentleman believe that there was 

robably some soundness in it. The Court of Directors of the 
Fast India Company resolved to send an unfavourable reply to 
the demands of the Ameer; the President of the Board of Control 
corrected and altered the despatch containing their decision, so 
as to involve, to a certain extent, a recognition of the claim; and 
the Court of Directors yielded to this move for “ fear of being left 
in the lurch’’ by the Minister. It is not necessary to do more 
than state this simple fact for the purpose of proving that there 
exists in the relations of the Company, Members of Parliament, 
and the Government, something that requires very grave consider- 
ation indeed. 

Subsequently, Mr. Butt entered into an agreement to go to 
India with the Ameer, for which he was to receive 10,000/.; one 
half on leaving this country, the other half in India. Moreover, 
“in order to test the sincerity of the Ameer,” Mr, Butt asked 
him for 500/. on account, and got 300/. Matters having been 
thus arranged, at the end of July, Mr. Butt took the Ameer to 
the President of the Board of Control; who told the chief 
that on returning to India he would be received as a friend, 
and would be in the favour of the Government ; and the Minister 
was at the same time understood to hint that the Ameer’s lands 
would be restored to him. On returning from this interview, 
Mr. Butt remarked to the Ameer—‘* Now you have heard this 
assurance, you need not rely on me any more.” The Ameer, 
therefore, had to think of ratifying his agreement ; and he did so 
by paying, on the 21st of August, 2000/, to his advocate “for 
going out to India ¢/ necessary,” giving at the same time bills for 
8000/, more, Mr, Butt having ascertained that the bills would be 
discounted. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Coffey, the factotum of the Ameer, con- 
sidered himself aggrieved ; in a petition to the House of Commons 
he denounced Mr. Butt as having taken money to prosecute the 
case of the Ameer in Parliament; and Mr. Roebuck, who pre- 
sented the petition, demanded an inquiry. The Select Com- 
mittee which was appointed, adopted the very common course 
recently pursued by Select Committees, and made no analytical 
report, but simply declared the charge not proven ; saying—‘ It 
has not been shown that the payments to Mr. Butt had any re- 
ference to proceedings in Parliament.” 

Now there is nobody wishes to press hardly upon Mr. 
but there is a strong necessity that Members generally should be 
made to feel that their possession of a Parliamentary seat and in- 
fluence precludes them from taking money in such a way as to 
render it doubtful whether they speak or act from conviction or 
money. It would have been quite easy to let off Mr. Butt,— 
which all parties were inclined to do—and yet to take such steps 
upon the case as would shut out any such course of conduct for 
the future. The rule which should be followed was well laid 
down by a resolution which the House passed as far back as the 
reignof William lI]. On the 2d of May, 1695, it was resolved by 


dutt ; | 





the House of Commons, ‘‘ That the offer of any money or other ad- | 


vantage to any Member of Parliament, for the promoting of any 
matter whatsoever, depending or to be transacted in Parliament, is 
ahigh crime and misdemeanour, and tends to the subversion of 
the English Constitution.” The force of this resolution has been 
weakened by the late proceedings; it is the duty of the House of 


Commons to restore it; and Sir John Trelawny is to take the initi- | 


ative in the fulfilment of this duty by asking the House, on Tues- 
day next, to pass the following resolution— 

“That the receipt of any species of reward by a Member in consideration 
of the exercise of his influence in that capacity is calculated to lower the 
dignity and authority of this House, and is a high breach of the privilege of 
Parliament.” 





SUBVENTION AND SELF-SUPPORT, 
Tue Emperor of the French rode on horseback in front of a pro- 
cession, on Monday, proving tothe world that, with due precautions, 
he can ride abroad without fear of being shot down, like a par- 
tridge in the season, as soon as he shows himself; and thus he 
“inaugurated” the opening of the Boulevard de Sebastopol. 
Paris has been improved that working-men might dine; and in 
acknowledging the homage paid to him on the occasion by the 
municipal authorities, the Emperor Napoleon graciously recog- 
nized the manner in which the Municipal Council had distributed 
its charities and provided for the lodging of the population of 
Paris in new modes ; the ultimate result being, that the Eastern 





end of Paris is rendered as grand and imposing as a Western end 
can claim to be. 

As first sight, the contrast between Paris and London, which 
has been so often pointed out, is mortifying in the extreme. 
There, we see a “paternal government” redistributing the me- 
tropolitan population, building an eternal monument of the pre- 
sent reign,—whatever may happen to the reign itself,—and dis- 
pensing, as becomes the equivocal alms of a tyrant and quasi- 
socialist government, Coal and stone for the working classes, 
Here our working people are vainly asking the Government for 
assistance—even Mr, Henley having neither protection nor pater- 
nal aid for them; we have no systematic improvement for Lon- 
don ; and the best monuments of the present reign will certain] 
not consist in any buildings erected by the help of a state trowel. 

Yet ¢s the contrast so unfavourable for us after all? If the 
state trowel is rather at a stand, trowels quite as efficient are in 
motion. Although Sir Benjamin Hall was not able to decree the 
erection of the new bridge across the Thames at the proper site, 
close to Charing Cross, but was fain to fall back upon the plan of 
Mr. Page and put the bridge far out of the way; other influences 
and other powers have been going on with the improvement of the 
Metropolis. We shall have a new Westminster Bridge, which 
will at all events be better than the old one, though still out of 
the way; and the more important structure at Charing is still the 
bridge of the future. The great editices which adorn various parts 
of London are the termini of the railways ; it has been private en- 
terprise which erected them and has improved the vicinities of 
termini. The local authorities have decreed various improve- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden—new streets open- 
ing to that great market; and it is private enterprise which is 
raising the handsome structures that flank the opening streets. 
Not long since a great conflagration burned down one of the largest 
London theatres; a magnificent building for opera-house and 
theatre has risen up within a few months, to a vast height ; where 
Covent Garden Theatre stood now stands a still more lofty and im- 
posing palace; again the work of private enterprise, with strictly 
commercial objects. Does it follow that the working classes have 
benefited ‘less by this kind of employment than by the eleemosy- 
nary help which the Municipal Council of Paris have provided ? 
Quite the reverse. As soon as the work is over in Paris the relief 
is ended, and the whole system is rather discredited by the outlay. 
With us the work which has benefited the working classes lays 
the solid foundation of continued enterprise, with more employ- 
ment, and augmented credit to carry on the series of improve- 
ments, 

For be it observed, with us it is a really healthy growing 
series, and not yet ended. Within the narrow limits of our 
own neighbourhood we have a new work laid out, in the plan 
of the International Hotel Company, which is to remove one of 
our minor theatres, and with it no doubt a number of very in- 
ferior houses occupied in most questionable modes. The once 
proverbial Exeter Street will be abolished, and on the north 
side of the Strand will be placed a magnificent palace, open to 
travellers from all parts of the Continent, on the most direct 
entrance into London. Formerly, the line of the Strand was 
occupied by the great houses of the English nobility. Aristocrae 
has transferred itself elsewhere ; but the imposing edifices whic 
bespeak successful commercial enterprise are not unworthily 
occupying its place. In the work immense numbers of the in- 
dustrial classes will be employed; and a settlement of sho 
must be created to serve the custom thus drawn into the neigh- 
bourhood. Thus one enterprise of solid foundation gives rise to 
continued and constantly lenashieg enterprise. Such is at once 
the solid and elastic principle actuating London improvement. 
We prefer it to the dynastic caprices of an Imperial edile ; 
trifling with and disorganizing capital and labour under the plea 
of charity, which is but a thin disguise of vanity and “strategic 
purposes,” 


THE SOLDIER—HIS HOSPITAL. 

WE now enter upon a section of the subject which forces us to 
treat it somewhat differently from those which have preceded it, 
The hospital is to the barrack what the lazar-house is to the 
workhouse, only worse, as the barrack is worse than the work- 
house. We have shown that the lodging of the soldier is, by day 
and by night,—how comfortless, unhealthy, and indecent: the 
hospital is in proportion, We all know in common life what the 
sick-room is as compared with the sitting-room; we all know that 
it needs the fortitude of affection and zeal to strengthen the at- 
tendant. From the barrack, which is in itself disgusting and de- 
terring, the step into its sick-room, the hospital,—where there is 
often little zeal and no affection,—is to something which really for- 
bids us to handle the subject,—the details are so hideous as to be 
literally “ unfit for publication.” A few of the more harmless 
facts will show the style of sluttish management which thickens 
the atmosphere. The eating and drinking utensils with which a 
patient in hospital is supplied are, a plate, an earthenware bowl. 

and a tin mug. The bowl is used for tea and coffee, soup and 
beer. No glass is used, even for the medicine, although the tin of 
course becomes corroded. For diet, the men have still as in bar- 
rack the eternal boiled meat. And all the man’s clothes are stowed 
away under his bed, 

The key to the mismanagement of hospitals, and also to the 
mismanagement of the Army generally in sanitary matters gene- 
rally, is to be found in the construction of the Medical Staff. “‘ A 
well-disciplined seasoned soldier,” says General Mansel, “ will 
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cost the Government, at the lowest calculation, 100/., and there- 
fore in the end the Government would gain by looking to sanitary 
matters.” The medical business is not sufficiently concentrated even 
in local centres. There are only three general Army hospitals in 
Great Britain,—at Chatham, Dublin, and Cork ; and the last of 
these three is on the most limited scale. As the general hospitals 
are totally inadequate to the want,—for more than one-tenth of 
the troops are continually labouring under some kind of illness or 
other,—the great majority of soldiers on the sick-list are quar- 
tered in what are called regimental hospitals, the defects of which 
are fourfold. Our authority for the computation is Miss Florence 
Nightingale ; certainly one of the best on the subject. 


“Under the present system,” she writes, “‘ first, no practice can ever be | 


established as ‘the best’: the sick being treated in so many hundred hos- 

itals by as many hundred surgeons. Secondly, no system of mutual in- 
ormation and clinical instruction can be established ; individual experience 
remains individual property, or is buried in official reports. Thirdly, no 
—— specialties can be acquired, for there is no opportunity for col- 
ecting the necessary materials for study, practice, and experiment in special 
diseases, And lastly, no publicity can be introduced, bringing individuals 
and establishments into competition with their rivals in civil life and in 
other armies.” 

It is rather in accordance with such a system, if system it can 
be called, that the hospitals are under the charge of the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications ; and that the number of patients for a 
hospital is decided by the barrack department, and not, as it 
ought to be, by the chief medical officer. British military 
hospitals are mere appendices to British barracks; as ill con- 
structed, as ill furnished, and as ill provided. For example, the 
cubic space allowed to each patient, according to Miss Nightin- 

ale and other authorities, ought to be at least 1500 feet: in the 

nfantry barracks at Chatham the cubic space provided for each 
of the 2800 soldiers quartered there is only 243 feet; and in the 
hospital attached to these barracks not more than 324 feet, or 
scarcely one-fifth of what it should be. Again, in the Artillery 
barracks at Woolwich, the cubic space allowed to each man is but 
369 feet; and that for each patient even still less—243 feet. 
This is according to a return laid before the House of Commons 
in 1848; but it is a still more disagreeable fact that in the bar- 
rack-hospitals erected since that time, the accommodation is in a 
still more unsatisfactory state. In the new Shorncliff Artillery 
barracks at Dover, the space provided in the hospital for each pa- 
tient is only 218 fect, corresponding closely with the space al- 
lowed in the guardrooms of the St. John’s Wood barracks—232 
feet. And in the Kensington Infantry barracks, 270 feet, or all 
about one-seventh of the quantity of air a man ought to have. 

Our Government seems to think, and in fact always has 
thought, that the medical staff of the Army is a superfluous insti- 
tution. When Army surgeons were first employed, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, they received 1s. per diem; and for this salary 
each had to watch over the health of a company. It was not until 
the latter end of her successor’s rule that a head-surgeon was es- 
tablished, whose pay consisted of 4s. a day. During the Pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell the company surgeons were abolished, 
and a surgeon ‘ mate” was appointed to each Infantry regiment 
at the daily pay of 2s. 6d.; which pay was raised, exactly one 
hundred years afterwards, in the latter da s of George I, to 3s. 6d. 
That amount, however, did not include the ‘‘ medicine money,” a 
small annual sum which each officer and soldier had to pay to the 
surgeon, for the purchase of medicines. In ordinary seasons, the 
sons of Asculapius commonly managed to save some 50/. out of 
this fund—and perhaps the soldier was none the worse for it. 
In 1783, George fit abolished this stoppage from the soldier’s pay, 
and granted an allowance to each regiment, varying in amount 
from 70/. to 120/. per annum; but that was - discontinued 
fourteen years afterwards; and to compensate the medical man 
for the loss, his pay was fixed at 1ls. 4d. in the Cavalry and 
9s. 4d. in the Infantry ; out of which he had of course to provide 
all the medicines required by the patients under his care. In 

* 1804 the whole medical department of the Army was remodelled, 








but without either increasing the pay or widening the influence of | 


the profession ; and again by roya 
1854, the rates of pay were fixed, for Assistant-Surgeons at 7s. 6d. 
per diem when in activity, and at 4s. on a reduction of the es- 
tablishment. By the same order no Assistant-Surgeon is eligible 
for promotion until he shall have served for five years on full-pay ; 
and no medical officer can retire upon half-pay before having scen 
twenty-five years’ actual service. Considering this low salary and 
the uninfluential position of the Assistant-Surgeon, we cannot 
wonder when we hear in the evidence before the Commission, that 
there is an insufficient supply of candidates for these situations 
numerically, and that the rank, position, and remuneration of 
the Army medical officer fail to attract the best students. 

“If the pay and advantages of those who take service under Government 
is not soon increased,’’ says Dr. Andrew Smith in his evidence, ‘‘ the army 
will in future be under the medical charge of inferiorly-qualified men, as all 
the superiorly-educated and talented will seek employment eitherin the East 
India Company’s service or in private life, where their capabilities will in- 
0 for them a remuneration much beyond what is offered to Army medical 
ofiicers, 

On this subject the Commissioners of the present inquiry do not 


push their inquiries to the origin of the evil, nor their suggestions | 


warrants issued in 1840 and in | 


BOOKS. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS.* 

Tuts volume of M. Guizot’s ‘‘ Memoirs to Illustrate the History of 
my Time” will not fulfil the expectations of many. The author 
avows and acts upon the principle of reserve; he could say more 

There is little or nothing of the purely personal; very little of 
what the elder Disraeli called Secret History, or even of the writ- 
er’s autobiography. ‘‘Characters” of eminent public men yj] 
be found in its pages, from historical figures like Louis the 
Eighteenth, Talleyrand, or Fouché, down to French politicians 
whose names are scarcely known out of France, if they are ro- 
membered there; but they are painted in their public rather 
than their individual characters, and though the traits are 
evidently true, the manner of the master is almost as remark- 
able as the features of the portrait. We meet with passing notices 
of the public feelings and opinions of France, especially of Parisian 
society under Napoleon, and of the country at large during 
that terrible crisis from the approach of Napoleon’s first downfall} 
until the reéstablishment of the Bourbons after Waterloo; and 
these with the portraits constitute the most fresh and popular 
parts of the volume. Reflections, deserving to be characterized 
as political philosophy, frequently occur, sometimes broad, pro- 
found, and stated with exceeding pith and mastery, not to say 
felicity, though too much founded on French nature to be always 
universally true ; sometimes too merely doctrinaire in tone; oe- 
casionally weighty in the first rather than secondary metaphorical 
meaning, and, be it said with all respect, even prosy. But the 
political philoséphy is incidental. Substantially the memoirs will 
be a political history of France from the downfall of Napoleon to the 
downfall of Guizot, written with the object of defending the great 
doctrinaire, his party, and their principles, from the attacks that 
have been made upon them, and extenuating what must be called 
their failure ; for neither as ministers, supporters, critics, or op- 
posers of the old Bourbons could the doctrinaires teach that in- 
curable family in the elder or younger branch how to govern consti- 
tutionally, and all the world knows the end of the juste milieu 
under Louis Philippe, when doctrinaire principles seemed at least 
to be embraced and carried out by the King himself. This de- 
fence, though “ fortiter in re,” is not barefaced or unflinching in 
mode. The principles of the party were, and, indeed, must be, 
always right, their characters above all suspicion; and though 
they have failed in France, they have rendered immortal service 
to the cause of Parliamentary government; but looking back 
upon the past, M. Guizot admits, that new to representative and 
constitutional institutions, they sometimes made mistakes ; in the 
conflict of parties they might be occasionally violent or unjust ; 
but their champion sees nothing important to repent of—nothing 
in the nature of ‘‘ deadly political sin.” Their ideas properly 
carried out would have upheld the Restoration, the elder line of 
the Bourbons, and the Charter of Louis the Eighteenth; which 
M. Guizot thinks furnished ‘sufficient guarantees for regulated 
liberty and constitutional government, had the times, the temper 
of men, and the state of French politics during the period of which 
this volume treats, allowed of a fair trial: 

And in this last point he appears to be right. Viewed asa nar- 
rative the history is rather unexciting ; partly because the reader 
may be a little disappointed of the revelations which he cannot help 
expecting, while he finds himself at each page being told only 
what he knows already, (or at least might learn,) accompanied 
with a commentary. ‘The object of the writer necessarily renders 
the story if not impartial yet imperfect, from the prominence 
given to his party, their measures, and ideas; while though the 
author cannot in the least be charged with wilfully obtruding him- 
self, yet the very essence of the volume being the recollections 
and thinkings and doings of Guizot, he is made to stand out 
somewhat too prominently for the subordinate place he then occu- 
pied in public affairs. M. Guizot’s book forcibly impresses upon 
the mind the conviction that the political and social elements be- 
queathed by the Revolutionary and Imperial periods to the Con- 





| stitutional Restoration, were such as, taking the characters of the 


jaa reform ; but they limit their suggestions to the re- | 
0 


pairing of secondary defects. ‘‘ We recommend that sufficient 


provision be made for warming and lighting the hospitals” ; ‘‘ we | 


recommend the adoption of monthly diet rolls” ; ‘‘ werecommend 
that suitable lavatories be provided” ; all useful improvements, 
—but it is the whele hospital system that wants reforming. 





Bourbons and returned emigrés into consideration, made the 
Revolution of 1830 inevitable. Personal vanity was rampant 
throughout society, the passion for ‘ equality” which had pro- 
duced and been contirmed by the Revolution, and of which the im- 
plicit submission to the rule of the great Emperor was only 
another expression, the obstinacy and unmanageableness of the 
triumphant Royalists, who would conceive the Restoration only as 
the appointed period of their own selfish and vindictive triumph, 
rendered Representative government almost impossible. To these 
conflicting neta were added angry Imperialists idolizing a 
past which did not seem dead, while the great Emperor and his 
son were still in life; and Republicans who may well be pardoned 
for the illusion which causes them to think that form of govern- 
ment the only one possible for a country, which at all events has been 
abused by every dynasty. The retrospect as seen in M..Guizot’s book 
is most melancholy ; and yet he considers that the bulk of the 
middle classes were reasonable in their wishes and willing to sup- 
port the King’s government, till the final catastrophe under Charies 
the Tenth ; and that even he meant well, and erred mainly from 
weakness. Indeed there is throughout the book an evident lean- 
ing to the old Bourbon rule that will surprise many who only re- 
member Guizot as the minister of Louis Philippe. Does the au- 

* Memoirs to Illustrate the History of My Time. By F.Guizot, Author of 


** Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel,” ‘‘ History of Oliver Cromwell,” &c. Volume I. 
Published by Bentley. 
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thor’s great experience in revolutions and the troubled silence or 
subdued mutterings that forecast them, induce him to anticipate 
another change; and that the representative of so-called legiti- 
mate right is the next idol to be raised up, and in its turn thrown 
down ? 

When M. Guizot arrived in Paris in 1807 despotism was tri- 
umphant and it may be supposed satisfied, so far as it can be 
satisfied, as to its safety. What the author calls the ‘ opposi- 
tion” was apparently social only—for how could it show itself 
in public? But it was merely an opposition of sentiment, or at 
best of opinion, giving utterance to its thoughts in private life. 

‘‘The errors and disasters of the Revolution had not led the survivors of 
that active generation to renounce their convictions or desires; they re- 
mained sincerely liberal, but without practical or urgent pretension, and 











with the reserve of men who had suffered much and succeeded little in their | 


attempts at legislative reform. They still held to freedom of thought and 
speech, but had no aspirations after power. They detested and warmly cri- 
ticized despotism, but without any open attempt to repress or overthrow 
existing authority. It was the opposition of enlightened and independent 
lookers-on, who had neither the opportunity nor inclination to interfere as 
actors. 


Such was the tone and feeling of the salons; public opinion out | 


of doors did not dare to display itself, or there was none to dis- | 


play, or M. Guizot if he observed it does not record his observa- 
tions. When in 1814 the close of the Imperial drama was ap- 
proaching, this was the state of mind to which the most glorious 
of despots had brought the most glory-loving of nations. 


| 


principles provokes or even permits the exclusive supremacy of the middle 
classes? Assuredly neither the one nor the other. One opens to individual 
endowments every gate; the other demands for every human being 

place and his portion ; no greatness is unattainable; no condition, however 
insignificant, is counted as nothing. Such principles are irreconcileable 
with exclusive superiority ; that of the middle classes, as of every other, 
would be in direct contradiction to the ruling tendencies of modern society.” 

This view, however, is too purely French to apply universally. 
Material interests, national habits, national intelligence, insti- 
tutions, and forms of government—which, however, are mainly 
the result of national character, and even geographical features, 
exercise a far more practical influence on actions and even 
opinions, than the two somewhat abstract doctrines propounded 
by M. Guizot; though they are no doubt very influential and 
perhaps mischievously so in France. 

The following defence of prudence as opposed to enthusiasm, 
and of the caution of the rich or well to do, against the rashness 
of the poor, is a larger truth than the dogma on the rights of man. 
It might be added that prudent selfishness, having a solid 
foundation, is more to be depended upon as a lasting power, than 
enthusiastic rashness. 

‘* The upper, and particularly the middle classes, have often been re- 
proached with their indifference and selfishness. It has been said that they 
think only of their personal interests, and are incapable of public principle 
and patriotism. I am amongst those who believe that nations, and the dif- 
ferent classes that constitute nations,—and, above all, nations that desire to 


| be free,—can only live in security and credit under a condition of moral 


“While Napoleon in this closing struggle wasted the last remnants | 


of his fortune and power, he encountered no disappointment or ob- 
stacle from any quarter of France, either from Paris or the departments, 
the party in opposition, or the public in general. There was no enthu- 
siasm in his cause, and little confidence in his success, but no one 
rose openly against him ; all hostility was comprised in a few unfavoyrable 
expressions, some preparatory announcements, and here and there a change 
of side as people began to catch a glimpse of the approaching issue. ‘The 
Emperor acted in full liberty, with all the strength that still pertained to 
his isolated position, and the moral and physical exhaustion of the country. 
Such general apathy was never before exhibited in the midst of so much na- 
tional anxiety, or so many disaffected persons abstaining from action under 
similar circumstances, with such numerous partisans ready to renounce the 
master they still served with implicit docility. It was an entire nation of 
wearied spectators who had long given up all interference in their own fate, 
and knew not what catastrophe they were to hope or fear to the terrible 
game of which they were the stake. 

“I grew impatient of remaining a motionless beholder of the shifting 
spectacle ; and not foreseeing when or how it would terminate, I determined, 
towards the middle of March, to repair to Nismes, and pass some weeks with 
my mother, whom I had not seen for a considerable time. I have still be- 
fore my eyes the aspect of Paris, particularly of the Rue de Rivoli, (then in 
progress of construction,) as I passed along on the morning of my departure. 
there were no workmen and no activity ; materials heaped together without 
being used, deserted scaffoldings, buildings abandoned for want of money, 
hands, or confidence, and in ruins before completion. Everywhere, amongst 
the people, a discontented air of uneasy idleness, as if they were equally in 
want of Jabour and repose. ‘Throughout my journey, on the highways, in 
the towns, and in the fields, I noticed the same appearance of inactivity and 
agitation, the same visible impoverishment of the country; there were more 
women and children than men, many young conscripts marching mourn- 
fully to their battalions, sick and wounded soldiers returning to the interior ; 
in fact, a mutilated and exhausted nation. Side by side with this physical 
suffering, I also remarked a great moral perplexity, the uneasiness of oppo- 
sing sentiments, an ardent longing for peace, a deadly hatred of foreign in- 
vaders, with alternating feelings, as regarded Napoleon, of anger and sym- 
pathy. By some he was denounced as the author of all their calamities; by 
others he was hailed as the bulwark of the country, and the avenger of her 
injuries. What struck me as aserious evil, although I was then far from 
being able to estimate its full extent, was the marked inequality of these 
different expressions amongst the divided classes of the population. With 
the affluent and educated, the prominent feeling was evidently a strong 
desire for peace, a dislike of the exigencies and hazards of the Imperial 
despotism, «a calculated foreshadowing of its fall, and the dawning per- 
spective of another system of government. The lower orders, on the con- 
trary, only roused themselves up from lassitude to give way to a momentary 





burst of patriotic rage, or to their reminiscences of the Revolution. The | 


Imperial rule had given them discipline without reform. Appearances 
were tranquil, but in truth it might be said of the popular masses as of the 
emigrants, that they had forgotten nothing and learned nothing. There 
was no moral unity throughout the land, no common thought or passion, 
notwithstanding tie common misfortunes and experience. The nation was 
almost as blindly and completely divided in its apathy, as it had lately been 
in its excitement.” 

We are bound to express our surprise that M. Guizot’s book 
should have appeared for the first time in this country, and in the 
shape of a translation. This would seem something like an in- 
=— to so important a work, while it may be considered in the 

ight of a compliment to English readers. The translator has 
been successful in conveying a sufficient intimation of M. Guizot’s 
characteristic style, which is pure, nervous, and forcible, and 


bears ample traces of the writer’s career as great historian and | 


Parliamentary orator. 

The occasional felicity with which political principles are ex- 
pressed has been alluded to. The following exposition of the 
general and particular rights of man may be quoted as an in- 
stance ; the object of the author being to show that the dread of 
a political supremacy of the French bourgeoisie, which largely 
operated to bring about the Revolution of 1848 was chimerical. 

“Two ideas constitute the great features of modern civilization, and 
stamp it with its formidable activity. I sum them up in these terms: 
there are certain universal rights inherent in man’s nature, and which no 
system can legitimately withhold from any one; there are individual rights 
which spring from personal merit alone, without regard to the external cir- 
cumstances of birth, fortune, or rank, and which every one who has them 
in himself should be permitted to exercise. From the two principles of 
legal respect for the general rights of humanity, and the free Secpant 
of natural gifts, ill or well understood, have proceeded for nearly a cen- 
tury the advantages and evils, the great actions and crimes, the advances 
and wanderings which revolutions and governments have alternately ex- 
cited in the bosom of every European community, Which of these two 


| and Imperialist, alike so much affect. 


perseverance and energy ; with feelings of devotion to their cause, and with 
the power of opposing courage and self-sacrifice to danger. But devotion 
does not exclude sound sense, nor courage intelligence. It would be too 
convenient for ambitious pretenders to have blind and fearless attachment 
ever ready at their command. It is often the case with pened feeling, 
that the multitude, army or people, ignorant, unreflecting, and shortsighted, 
become too frequently, from generous impulse, the instruments and dupes 
of individual selfishness, much more perverse and more indifferent to their 
fate than that of which the wealthy and enlightened orders are so readily 
accused, Napoleon, perhaps more than any other eminent leader of his 
class, has exacted from military and civil devotion the most trying proofs, 
* e 7 * 7 * 


“ The unsettled feeling of the middle classes in 1815 was a legitimate 
and patriotic disquictude. What they wanted, and what they had a right 
to demand, for the advantage of the entire nation as well as for their own 
ey interests, was that peace and liberty should be secured to them; 
put they had good reason to question the power of Napoleon to accomplish 
these objects.” 

From the general plan of the work, M. Guizot individually ap- 
pears but little in the narrative after the introductory part, and 
then generally in his public capacity. Such is even the case with 
his celebrated mission during the hundred days, that procured 
him his sobriquet of ‘the manof Ghent.” He does not personally 
appear much in the subordinate offices he held between 1815 and 
1820, though it is intimated that he was busy and influential. 
Even in his long withdrawal Se ee 8. from practical polities 
to journalistic, literary, and professorial labours there is little of 
what is properly biography, though we have an account of his 
works al eon 

This first volume is strictly introductory only to the pith and 
marrow of the author’s career. It closes just as he is entering 
conspicuously on public life by his election in 1829 to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and as Charles the Tenth is passing from the his- 
torical scene. ‘The last picture in the volume is striking. It re- 
presents the Russian Ambassador introduced into the private ca- 

inet of King Charles the Tenth who is earnestly studying the 
Charter, and especially Article XIV, 

‘** A few days before the decrees of July, the Russian Ambassador Count 
Pozzo di Borgo had an audience of the King. He found him seated before 
his desk, with his eyes fixed on the Charter, opened at Article 14. Charles 
X read and reread that article, seeking with honest inquietude the inter- 
pretation he wanted to find there. In such eases we always discover what 
we are in search of; and the King’s conversation, although indirect and 
uncertain, left little doubt on the Ambassador's mind as to the measures in 
preparation.”” 

All the world knows what came of that hour’s royal meditation ! 
Charles the Tenth would have been better oecupied for his dynasty 
in that ridiculous “ chasse” which French Princes, legitimate 
Monarchs should stick to 
the pageantry : the statesmanship will always better be left to re- 
sponsible ministers, who may say to them as does Sganarelle in 
the ‘‘ Medecin Malgré Lui,” ‘* Vous n’etes pas obligé d’etre aussi 
sage que nous,” 


DE VERTEVIL’S TRINIDAD.* 
THenrz is a good deal of original observation in this volume, es- 
pecially on topics that relate to the author’s own profession, as 
the diseases of the island, its climate, physical features, and 
local influences in their bearing on health and disease. There is 
also later and more precise information on a variety of subjects, 
as the topographical divisions, local institutions, the actual details 
of government, and the general statistics of Trinidad. Like most 
colonial authors or writers about colonics, Dr. De Verteuil over- 
does his theme, entering too minutely into many things, and 
treating them too much in the encyclopedia or gazetteer style. 
There is also an assumption of ignorance in the world at large as 
to Trinidad, which may possibly be true; but which does not 
arise from want of means of learning. Importation of free Ne- 
groes from America to the West India colonies at large, as well 
as to Trinidad individually, was not only discussed nearly twenty 
years ago, but tried and failed; for bad as the position of the 
coloured people may be in the United States, it is doubtful 
whether they are not worse off, as far as money earnings are con- 


* Trinidad : its Geography, Natural Resources, Administration, Present Con- 
=—_ and Prospects. By L. A. A. De Verteuil, M.D.P. Published by Ward and 
sock, 
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cerned, in the British colonies. By field labour, even assuming 
a y industrious adherence to it, they would earn less than at 
home; in mechanical or urban employments there are not many 
openings for such labourers in the colonies, and if there was a 
gain for the “imported” in social standing, there was a loss upon 

e whole in material advantages. The mistakes of Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin as a colonial writer have not always escaped with- 
out remark in England; and, not to speak of other reliable 
sources of information, we have the ‘blue-books” on Trinidad 
as well as on other places. For using up stale matter we do not 
know that anybody, therefore, can be well excused. For fulness 
Dr. De Verteuil has this reason; he is not only writing for Great 
Britain but Trinidad, whose knowledge does not begin at home, 
as it rarely does with large or small countries. 

**Tt is really surprising how uninformed even Trinidadians are, regard- 
ing their own country. Our best schoolboys are able to give the names 
of the chief rivers, and the position of the principal towns in Great Britain, 


France, and even in Russia and China ; but they are ignorant, perhaps, of | 


the names of the Guataro and Oropuce, or through what county the Caroni 
has its course. They know that San Fernando exists, but may not be able 


to say whether it is on the Eastern or the Western side of the island; they | 


can give the principal boundaries and dimensions of Europe, and its larger 
kingdoms, but are ignorant of those of their own island-home ; they can 
enumerate the chief productions of England or France, but they do not know 
what are the agricultural products of their own country, or whether the 
quantity of sugar exported is 35,000 or 56,000 hogsheads.”’ 
Nor, indeed, to say the truth, is the author himself, according 
to his own admission, so practically well informed as a descriptive 
historian and reformer might be. ‘My personal knowledge of 
the island,” he writes, ‘ is confined to a few localities only,” yet 
its extreme length is but fifty miles, and its average breadth is 
only thirty-five. 
main motive of Dr. De Verteuil’s publication regards one of 
the most important problems that could engage the attention of 
this country, though it is but very lightly considered by the public 
at large, namely the real social and economical condition of the 
West India colonies consequent upon Emancipation, and what are 
the proper remedies for the evils under which some of those colo- 
nies are admitted to suffer. The point is perhaps not very difficult 
to decide as respects the smaller islands, with their sufficient sup- 
ply of labour, and their available soils appropriated if not ex- 
austed. Emancipation has probably not done them more injury 
than has been only repaired by their share of the compensation~ 
money. Their evils, if evils they labour under, arise from their 
limited surface and their natural circumstances, and the general 
character of the population high and low. They must look to 
their remedy from stagnant provincialism through some Mr. 
Morton, who shall teach them to develop ‘the resources of their 
estates.” Jamaica, Demerara, and Trinidad are in a different 
ition, from the paucity of labour compared with the extent of 
ertile soil, and the facilities for vagrancy and squatting afforded 
by the large amount of unappropriated land. What the social and 
economical position of these three colonies really is, we lave never 
seen presented in a way to carry conviction, or to leave any satis- 
factory impression that we had reached truth, except of a very 
one-sided kind. The Abolitionist dwells upon the natural good 
ualities of the Negro and their improvement consequent upon 
mancipation. Without altogether denying the good that is in 
the Negro, the planter is prone to bring forward his failings, 
especially those which affect the capitalist, as the indisposition to 
regular and sustained labour, his love of amusement not to say 
idleness, his childish familiarity approaching insolence, perhaps 
something worse when provoked, as well as a tendency, not always 
confined to coloured people, to take advantage of his position by 
making the best bargain he can for himself. It is pretty much 
the same with the more direct economical results. The planter 
maintains.that wpon the whole in sickness and in health, in bad 
times as well as good, the Negro is physically not better off than 
before; his seeming luxuries, on which the “friends of the 
African” love to dwell, are a sign of his thoughtless expenditure, 
and are moreover unfairly obtained at the expense of the em- 
ployer. As regards his own condition, the planter is lugubrious 
enough; absolute ruin is the all-but continual theme. There is a 
similar discrepancy as regards official representations. They are 
coloured ; perhaps, to speak more accurately, the reasons on which 
they are grounded are selected by the writer according to his bias. 
Passing travellers who have recorded their impressions have been 
too short a time in the colonies to learn much of their social or 
economical condition; if indeed they understood the importance of 
the inquiry, or the proper mode of conducting it. A searching 
truthtelling book on the three once great British sugar colonies, 
after the model of Mr. Olmsted’s books on the South American 
States, is a literary want of the day. Even if they are fated to 
fall into stagnation and semi-barbarism, like some Spanish- 
American Republic, it would be desirable to haye a record of the 
facts at some stages of the degradation. 
A man in Dr. De Verteuil’s position might have produced such 
a work on Trinidad; but he has not. His account of the 
colonial agriculturists and the coloured population is pervaded 
by the contradictions of which we have spoken, and of that ex- 
aggerated tone which mostly characterizes colonial writers. In 
one place the agriculturists are charged with ‘egotistical indi- 
vidualism,” whatever that may be, and other faults of a more 
definite kind. In other places we hear of some agricultural 
improvements, and of spirited enterprise in the manufacture of 
sugar,—novelty in machinery, greater ingenuity in processes, 
Times and persons are confounded. The reader, for instance, might, 
unless careful, apply what is meant of the earlier importations of 


labour to the present time. The Doctor speaks of the island as 
absolutely infested by hucksters, by the pettiest shop or stall- 
keepers, and by nominal artisans, a result of the prejudice against 
field labour surviving from the time of slavery, and perhaps of 
an aversion to hard work. Yet he wishes an immigration of 
free coloured people from the United States, knowing that the 
would follow the same vocations, though in a more eflicient way, 
| Some of his suggestions are impracticable, requiring a change in 
| the Black and White human nature to be dealt with ; others could 
| scarcely be effected with the general apathy of public opinion op 
colonial questions in this country, and the vigilant earnestness 
of the Anti-Slavery party. His idea of negociating with the 
| United States for the importation of coloured people, meaning of 
course free coloured people, is absurd ; he might as well negociate 
with Spain or Italy; the American Government might perhaps 
| give a moral impetus to such a movement, but never could by a 
state-act send away free Negroes. The most practical suggestion, 
and a very good one it is we think, is for the Trinidadians to 
| discard their prejudice in favour of sugar and nothing but sugar, 
and apply themselves to productions of another kind, especially 
of provisions and liye stock, both which are now imported at a 
very heavy expense. 
The difficulty of reaching anything like a satisfactory conclu- 
sion upon this class of colonial questions is felt even in questions 
connected with figures. It appears that after a long struggle 
Trinidad now produces a quantity of sugar equal to that she sup- 
plied before Emancipation. In 1829 the produce was 50,000,000 
pounds, having risen to that quantity from 30,000,000 in 1819, 
In 1852 the quantity was at least equal to that of 1829. Quan- 
| tity, however, is only one element of the subject. Owing to the 
admission of slaye-grown sugar the price is much reduced now ; 
and the greater cost of production has to be taken into account, 
How much dearer are the wages of free labour than slave cultiva- 
tion, all things being taken into consideration ? Supposing exact 
truth attained on these two points, there is still to be brought 
into account that enormous waste of capital that went on durin 
the long struggle of some dozen years in abortive experimen’ 
— of importation. In Trinidad, as in other colonies, marriage 
has increased among the coloured population, and some say that 
immorality has decreased, though it seems gencrally admitted 
that there is still ample room for improvement. At Port of Spain 
in 1851 the legitimate births were 192, the illegitimate 321. By 
1854 a considerable advance had taken place, most probably in 
part accidental ; the legitimate were 215, the illegitimate only 
222. If it be true that the ratio of mortality is greater under 
freedom than it was under slavery, the fact is very startling ; but 
here is again an element of uncertainty ; the registration is pro- 
bably not very exact. 
What the final result of Emancipation throughout the West 
Indies may be, is one of the special mysteries of the future. In 
Trinidad it has diametrically falsified the predictions of the Anti- 
Slavery party, if the least reliance is to S placed upon Dr. De 
Verteuil’s statements. Nearly a generation has elapsed since the 
partial freedom of apprenticeship, and some twenty years since 
complete freedom. So far from free labour being cheaper than 
slaye-labour, the emancipated Negro will scarcely work at all ; 
the main reliance of the colony is on the Coolie; for though the 
Chinaman is a sturdier labourer, he is insubordinate. Instead 
of the delightful picture which Sir James Stephen and other 
emancipators painted, of a coloured yeomanry producing all the 
necessaries and luxuries of the Tropics on their own properties, 
and exchanging their superabundance with the traders of the 
towns, amid planters ruined it might be, but ruined justly by 
their own faults, and merchants by their extortions and usury, 
the towns appear to be inhabited by a race compounding the 
huckster, the ‘‘ odd-man,” and the thief, and the country by poor 
peasants or squatters imperfectly cultivating the land they oe- 
cupy and eking out their subsistence by plunder. A physician 
may be pardoned for remarking that they are bad patients. 
The most important conclusion in a general point of view, is the 
| faet that voluntary work is a matter of training. The newly-im- 
| ported Negro will not labour unless compelled ; even the East In- 

dian Coolie requires “stringent” regulations. But the China- 
| man, whatever his other faults, is used to work, and will labour 
| from the first. These conclusions are drawn from the general 
| perusal of the volume, but they may be supported by a few 
| passages. 

The Emancipated.—“ From causes already stated, the emancipated classes 
have a strong inclination to retire from rural, and especially sugar labour, 

| and to congregate in towns and villages, where they engage in petty trade, 
or adopt some handicraft. The number of shopkeepers, tailors, carpenters, 
&e., is consequently out of all proportion, compared with the requirements 
of the country, and almost every small tenement in town or village is occu- 
pied by some retailer of fruit, charcoal, &e. ; in addition to the tribe of huck- 
sters who perambulate ‘the streets of the towns and the high roads of the 
rural districts. If this could be regarded as a sign of prosperity there would 
be ample cause to rejoice ; but quite the reverse. These shopkeepers, trades- 
men, and vendors, may be said to to have absconded from the agricultural 
occupations, and, as a consequence, are, in gencral, wanting in those quali- 
fications which are necessary to success in their new avocations. As to the 
fruiterers and other petty dealers of the like genus, the stock-in-trade (1) 
displayed in their trays, before their doors, or on stands as apologies for 
counters, is really ridiculous, for I have no doubt, were an inventory 

articles taken, in nine cases out of ten the value of poecty would not 
amount to ten shillings. Some fruit, a few pounds of charcoal, peas, plan- 
tains, &c., constitute, generally, the whole stock; and, in a large majority 
of cases, the vendor barely manages to eke outa most precarious livelihood.” 

Coloured Patients.—‘‘ Immediately after, and on several occasions since 
Emancipation, attempts were made for securing medical aid to the class of 
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artisans in towns, of labourers located on estates, and of small settlers gene- 
rally, on their contributing the small sum of ten cents per week for each 
worki m—children and old people being attended gratuitously; in- 
credible, however, as it may appear, these attempts have invariably failed. 
After a few weeks, or two or three months at the utmost, such of the sub- 
scribers who had not been subject to any attack during that period withdrew 
their subscription, on the py that it was not fair they should pay for the 
doctor whilst they enjoyed good health. But these very people, when ail- 
ing, are unwilling, and in most cases unable, to pay the fee ; and they then 
throw themselves into the hands of male and female quacks, or obeah prac- 
tisers, who bleed, cup, prescribe nostrums, and give their own personal at- 
tendance, exacting more or less from their dupes, according to their own 
status or reputation in quackery or obeahism. They are punctually paid— 
chiefly from a superstitious dread infused into the minds of their patients— 
but always retire in time from any unprofitable field.” 

A Trinidad Arcadia.—* In all these nooks and corners [of the ward of 
Oropuche] are herded together large bands of immigrants, imported into 
the colony, particularly Congoes and Kroomen. In fact, the population of 
Oropuche may be characterized as a heterogeneous collection of the inhabit- 
ants of different countries, in an unsettled and migratory state ; Congoes, 
Yarrabas, and Kroomen, from Africa; Coolies and Chinese, from Asia ; 
Americans, [Negroes,] from the United States ; Spaniards, from the neigh- 
bouring continent ; [Coloured] emigrants from the British and French co- 
lonies, with a limited number of natives of Trinidad; these compose the 
mass of this motley assemblage. Scattered far and wide throughout the 
vast extent of this district, removed from the influence of civilizing institu- 
tions, and Ieft to the unfettered indulgence of a disorganized and half- 
savage life, moral depravity and ignorance of all social responsibility form 
their chief characteristics. Bound together by the ties of nationality or 





| such a custom is discernible in civilized society ; 


embalmed them with all the ingenuity of scientific appliance 
which was within the reach of a stationary though by no means 
contemptible civilization. The Etruscans buried their dead, but 
endeavoured to exclude the atmosphere in order to preserve the 
body entire and clothed; and a story is told that an ancient Lu- 
cumo remained perfect to our day, but faded almost instantly 
on his tomb being broken open. Some such mode of sepulture 
was practised in other places, and it would now exist among the 
Negroes if they had skill to construct a tomb. Christians reserved 
embalment as an honour for great men, and used a small air-tight 
grave in the form of a leaden coffin for the wealthy; both modes 
originating, like the ancient ones, in superstition, and continued 
from custom. Something of sacrifice combined with notion of use 
in a future state attended barbarian fuyerals. Wives, slaves, 
horses, valuables, were buried with the dead. Some vestige of 
the sacrificial 


| officer is now replaced by the undertaker, the heirs are now the 


tribeship, they have generally banded in distinct settlements, where nought | 


is to be found beyond the primary elements of social aggregation. Many of 
them are squatters, regarding with suspicion and as intruders those who 
enter their settlements. They have already on more than one occasion be- 
haved riotously, and resisted the agents of the Government: and unless 
stringent, but at the same time prudent, regulations be adopted and en- 


forced, it is to be apprehended that instead of improving, matters will be- | 


come still worse.” 

The African Negro.—* Many of the Africans liberated from slavers, and 
who had been apportioned to the planters under certain conditions, viz., 
that they should work for a stated number of hours every day, on being pro- 
vided with lodging, food, clothing, and medical attendance, but who could 
not have understood what was meant, and considered themselves as no 

rty to the contract, determinedly refused to work and absconded into the 
woods, prowling about in the neighbourhood of plantations on which they 
ventured at night for plunder. Others attempted to retrace their steps to 
their country, as they imagined, by travelling Eastward ; not only did they 
carefully avoid inhabited localities, but when they did encounter any of the 
inhabitants, being ignorant of the language spoken in the island, they could 
neither understand nor make themselves understood.”’ 

Trinidad Squatters.—‘‘ The great mass of these unsettled settlers is com- 
posed of Africans who more than the other classes require the lessons of 
civilization and the watchful eye of the law. Yow, how can this be ob- 
tained whilst the objects of this aim are leading a half-savage life on the 
outskirts of civilization? Their dwellings are mere huts; their children 
are almost in a state of nature as to clothing, and so shy that they betake 
themselves to the bush around their retreats on the approach of strangers, 
particularly of those who may bear the marks of respectability. When the 
squatters are left undisturbed they generally cultivate ground provisions, 
such as plantains, manioc, &ec., and occasionally employ themselves in job- 
work on the neighbouring estates. They may be said to form in each dis- 
trict an association for mutual support, and generally manifest great dis- 
trust towards those who do not belong to this confraternity.”’ 

Subject to the discrepancies already dwelt upon Dr. De Ver- 
teuil’s Zrinidad may be recommended as a book telling the latest 
facts about the island. But the reader has somewhat to sift the 
facts for himself. The book would have told better with the busy 
English public had it been less diffuse. 


MRS. STONE’S “GOD’s ACRE,”* 

From needlework and novels to churchyards and charnel-houses 
is a great leap ; but it indicates Mrs. Stone’s versatility of talent, 
and the readiness with which she can grasp the salient points of 
things before her, and apply them to an immediate purpose. Al- 
though she talks of reading and research, it may be doubted 
whether she has got much further than the “reading,” on such 
topics as ancient and mediwval burials; relics, shrines, and = 
grimages in connexion with the dead; or even the less recondite 
matters of mourning customs, tombs, and epitaphs, flowers on 
graves. But the result of her studies is laid before us in a far 
more popular style than many antiquarians could command, At 
any rate a Dryasdust would have avoided her touch-and-go man- 
ner, looking to effect rather than to completeness; but the lady 
knows the kind of public she is writing for, and is fully aware 
that this is not an age of painstaking readers. And the digres- 
sions in which she occasionally indulges, to introduce matter po- 
pular’if not strictly germane to the subject, and the “sketches” 
she sometimes presents to the reader, would certainly have been 
eschewed by the archwologist. 

A good deal of what is designated progress in art, manners, 
and customs consists in a return to the starting-point of simple 
nature, but ‘nature methodized” and refined y cultivation. 

is is remarkably the case with burials. ‘Dust thou art and 
unto dust thou shalt return,” is not only the doom of humanity, 
but seems more consistent with the physical state of the world. 
Yet except in the ancient custom of cremation and some Hindoo 
superstitious exposures, men have continually striven with all 
their power to avert it. A simple savage in the merest state of na- 
ture is compelled to let decay do its work very quickly, for want 
of means to retard it; the utmost he can oneal is to preserve 
the bones as ornaments, amulets, or tokens of triumph. The tu- 
muli scattered throughout the world bear testimony to the uni- 
versal desire to preserve the bodies of their dead, which prevailed 
among semi-barbarous tribes. The rich and luxurious Egyptians 

* God's Acre; or Historical Notices relating to Churchyards. By Mrs. Stone, 


Authoress of “ History of the Art of Needlework,” “English Society,” &c. Pub- 
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victims, by the milder form of a long Dill, and instead of shed- 
ding of blood there is much expenditure of black kid and black 
silk. Northern peoples introduced a more festive if unseemly sort 
of burial rite, founded on the proverb that “ grief is dry,” and 
the medical opinion that nature requires support under depressing 
circumstances. According to Mrs. Stone, festivity descending 
into tipsy jollity and probably outrage, is within her own experi- 
ence in the North of England, as Mrs. Gaskell describes some- 
thing similar in Yorkshire. 

‘** To such an extent did funcral feasts progress in England, that it is re- 
corded that it was less expensive to portion a daughter than to bury a wife. 
But it needs not to go to the pages of antiquarians to testify to this. Such 
reckless extravagance is, or was, twenty years ago, common in Cumber- 
land; where everybody known to the deceased is invited, and everybody 
unknown, welcomed; where the house being not large enough to contain a 
tithe of the guests, all the various barns and outhouses of a substantial 


| farm-steading are pressed into the service; where the temporary tables 








groan under the weight of substantial viands, and ale, and rum, and whisky 
ily like water; where feasting begins early in the day, and some leave the 
tables to attend the funeral, and some do not ; where, after the holy service, 
feasting is renewed, and results may be guessed. And all this because, 
otherwise, you would burying your relative stingi/y. 

“This I knew, twenty years ago, in Cumberland; and perhaps a few 
quotations from my diary of that time may not be inapplicable here. 

“The invitations given by the friends of a deceased person to the funeral 
here (in Cumberland) are not merely numerous, they are general and uni- 
versal, Ihave myself heard the following announcement by a town-crier, 
whose bell called’ the attention of passengers at a market-town in that 
county—‘I give notice that all friends and relations are requested to attend 
the funeral of Mary Lavery, of New Town, at the Old Church, tomorrow, at 
two o'clock.’ 

‘* In the neighbouring county, Northumberland, the announcement was 
(and probably still is) somewhat more formal. ‘ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord.’ Joseph Dixon is departed, son of Christopher Dixon was. 
Company is desired tomorrow at five o'clock, and at six he is to be buried. 
For him and all faithful people give God most hearty thanks.’ * 

‘In some villages in the Northern counties they have still regular 
‘ bidders’ as they are called, who on occasion of a death knock at the door 
of every house without exception. I perfectly well remember receiving the 
following announcement one day on opening my own door, ‘ The widow 
Russell bids you to her husband's funeral tomorrow.’ 

«In some places, as in Durham, the bidders knock on the door with a 
key, not daring to use the rapper, as it is considered unlucky to do 60 on 
these occasions ; but this superstition was not prevalent where I resided. — 

** As the time for the funeral approaches, a table covered with a white 
linen cloth is placed outside the house-door, and on it is a basin of water 
containing sprigs of boxwood and rosemary. This, ‘ for remembrance,’ is 
a relic of a very ancient custom. No person crosses the threshold without 
taking one of these sprigs, which he bears in his hand, A little spiced wine 
is handed round to the assembled company, and then the train proceeds to 


| church, the numerous attendants forming companionship as they please ; 


but invariably, of course, leaving place at the head of the procession for the 
more intimate friends of the mourners. Many accompany the funeral only 
a few yards, and gradually drop away ; nor is this considered at all out of 
course or disrespectful, for the compliment of attendance has been paid. 

«Tt is when a death takes place at a sequestered residence, detached by 
an interval of perhaps several miles from other habitations or from the 
church to which the | ahaa is destined, that opportunity is given for that 
excess which frequently disgraces these solemn occasions; and where, in 
the absence of absolute excess, a cheerful hilarity pervades a scene with 
which anything like social merriment is certainly inconsistent, Hundreds 
are frequently assembled from different quarters for miles around, There 
is abundant wealth of beef, ham, bacon, mutton-ham, fowls, and other such 
sufficing refreshment; and spirits (usually smuggled) fly about merrily ; 
and mirth too often becomes uproarious, and excess sadly — 
Everybody invited or uninvited who chooses to go is weleomed and feasted. 

“* However little the ability of the entertainers may keep pace with their 
inclination, they are in a manner obliged to do this ; since the feelings and 
habits of the district would seem to cast a reproach on them otherwise.” 

These customs are doubtless expiring if not already obsolete. They 
may hold their ground against sermons and books, but not so easily 
against railways. Although one of the most useless outlays con- 
ceivable, (for it is of no service to any one,) a leaning to an expen- 
sive funeral—expensive that is as ge the means and station of 
the family,—still lingers in the minds of most people ; as well as 
a superstitious preference for being buried in a vault, as more 
dignified. The taste for expense may be diminished by wise 
example, and increased intellectual culture, purifying the taste to 
understand how incompatible with the awful simplicity of death 
is any display of vanity or ostentation. Vault burial may hold its 
ground longer. There is a strong family feeling and “‘ tyrant ous- 
tom ” in its favour; but it is founded on notions concerning the 
body which are mere idols of the cave, and opposed to inflexible 
natural laws, as well as to the text already quoted, which Chris- 
tians seem to have looked on as of speculative importance _ It 
is, however, not to be doubted that by the aid of reason and the 
spread of a knowledge of natural laws, society will perceive that 
dissolution into its original elements is the proper terrestrial end 
of the material body. Accompanying this gradual reform in the 
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sentiment of mankind concerning the corpse, taste and propriety 
of monumental style will increase, our lapidary poetry and epi- 
taphs in general will rise in dignity ; and, aided by Mrs. Stone, we 
may aim at a consistency in our mortuary plants and flowers, or 
expect that the cemetery companies will contract for taste as well 
as for the simple interment. For the aversion to trouble—the dis- 

sition to delegate everything to somebody ‘“‘ whose business it 
is ””—even in a Teo attention to the memory of the dead—is, (as 
our authoress discovered in her visit to a cemetery,) one of the 
worst signs of the times. 

**T entered the cemetery: a more beautiful and luxurious garden it is 
impossible to conceive. The season was autumn, and every path was radiant 
with dahlias, fuchsias, verbenas, heliotrope, salvias, lobelias, geraniums, 
monthly roses, and a multitude of other flowers, in the richest bloom. Such 
fine African and French marigolds I never saw, though I thought them in very 
bad taste there. In some country churchyards, where the custom of plant- 
ing flowers is most rife, none are thought of that are not sweet-scented. 
Merely beautiful ooking flowers are never admitted, though it is said that 
these are sometimes planted by stealth, as a sort of satire, on the grave of 
an unpopular person. 

‘But on the graves of beloved ones the homely sweet-scented rosemary, 
emblem of remembrance, the aconite, the snow-drop, the violet, and lily of 
the valley; and the rose—ever the rose—type always of purity, affection, 
goodness: these are suitable to churchyard or cemetery. 

‘These, and the humble, unshowy, fragrant mignionette, had been in far 
better taste than the flaunting flowers to which I have referred. The beauti- 
ful laurustinus, flowering as it does the winter through, and the arbutus, 
with its elegant flower and gorgeous fruit, gleamed at frequent intervals, 
forming a beautiful relief to the gloomy cypress and dismal yew. Itis no 
unusual mistake in churchyards, as well as in modern cemeteries, to plant 
these latter shrubs so thickly—at the head and foot, for instance, of graves 
placed closely together—that they cannot possibly have room to grow; and 
the effect of regular regimental rows of evergreens, dwarfed and crippled 
like stunted shrubs, is one rather ludicrous than solemn or touching.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The holiday week has not produced very much difference in the num- 
ber of books ; but their character is singular. A batch of novels, indeed, 
are appropriate enough to the time, and Mr. Hayward’s collected Essays 
will afford amusement at any time by the author's cheerful, lively, al- 
most gossipy style, and his extraordinary turn for anecdote. The gene- 
ral spirit of the books is of a grave or solid cast, however widely they 
may differ in subject. 

he “ Domestic Annals of Scotland,” two goodly volumes by Mr. Ro- 
bert Chambers, are devoted to a real though homely picture of Scottish 
life and manners from the reign of Mary, 1561, to the Revolution of 
1688. The matter is drawn from contemporary records, given as much 
as may be in their words, and will no doubt furnish much of quaint en- 
tertainment, as well as a large fund of information; but the solid will 
assuredly predominate over the slight, and laughter we guess will rather 
exhibit himself quietly chuckling than “holding both his sides.” Of a 
different character, but of an equally solid class, is the ‘‘ Observations in 
Meteorology" of the Reverend Leonard Jenyns. The book is a large 
collection of facts relating to atmospheric changes, especially as to the 
temperature and the wind, the strength and direction of currents of air. 
The observations were primarily instituted by the author to make him- 
self and the world eudlleveine but we shall be disappointed if his facts 
and remarks do not extend to more informing topics than that proverb- 
ially uncertain accomplishment. The subject of the pretty little volume 
entitled ‘“ Blighted Pasque-Flowers,” is grave and sad enough ; the suf- 
ferings and death of sempstresses from confinement and overwork. From 
the few pieces we have read, it seems possible that an amiable sentiment 
may take a rather one-sided view of the question, but the poems, espe- 
cially the tales, are distinguished by feeling, fancy, and freshness, 
Books. 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the Reformation to the Revolution. By 
Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E., &c. In two volumes, 
Observations in Meteorology : relating to Temperature, the Winds, Atmospheric 
Pressure, the Aqueous Phenomena of the Atmosphere, Weather Changes, &c. 
By the Reverend Leonard Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S., &c., late Vicar of Swaffham 
Bulbeck. 
Biographical and Critical Essays. Reprinted from Reviews, with Additions 
and Corrections. By A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. In two volumes. 
A Lover's Quarrel: or the County Ball. By the Author of * Cousin Godfrey.” 
In three volumes, 
The Two Brothers. 
volumes. 
Gerald Fitzgerald. A Novel. By George Herbert. 
The Red Rose ; a Legend of St. Alban'’s Abbey. 
Blighted Pasque-Flowers ; a Vlea for the Workroom. 
An Easter Offering. 
Wanderings in the Land of Ham. 





By the Author of “‘ The Discipline of Life,” &e. In three 


In three volumes, 
By C. 8, and M. E, 8. 


By a Daughter of Japhet. 


For extensive research occasionally passing into over-zealous groping— 
for a patient persistence that nothing can divert or tire—for an un- 
rivalled aptitude in collecting particulars, without always subjecting them 
to too close a scrutiny as regards authenticity or value—Mr. Payne Col- 
lier is without a steel And these qualities animated by an earnest love 
and reverence for Shakespeare, as well as guided by a life-long experience 
of his subject, will be found in his new library edition of ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems.” The history of the Eng- 
lish stage and of English dramatic literature stands pretty much as it did ; 
but “some points have been further illustrated, and a few corrections 
have been introduced.” The life of the poct remains substantially the 
same in plan, but facts and critical opinions relating to Shakespeare's 
family, life, and name, unearthed by the industry of Mr. Collier, have 
been incorporated with the original biography. Much illustrative matter 
of various kinds has also been added. 

The great feature of this edition is the text. This is influenced if it 
cannot be called based on Mr. Collier’s somewhat notorious annotated 
folio of 1632 “in a handwriting not later than the date of the Resto- 
ration.” If Mr. Collier, when he first announced his discovery of these 
manuscript corrections and emendations, had adopted his present tone 
and line of reasoning, he would have escaped much of the obloquy of 
which he complains. It was obvious that a volume of manuscript notes 
whose history could not be traced, whose writer was utterly unknown, 
and whose very period was only inferred from the style of handwriting, 











—* Sata, 
could have no authority. That the writer was in some way connected 
with the stage, most probably as manager or prompter, was extremely 
likely—his insertions and directions strougly partook of what the players 
call ** stage business” ; but there was no proof of the annotator’s calling 
That the corrector or correctors—we believe there is some doubt as to 
there being only one handwriting, had a turn for critical emendation js 
beyond all question, and some authoritative sources of actors’ memory or 
playhouse manuscripts might have been open tohim. But of evidence 
to this effect there was not a particle. The discovery was curious, the 
annotations useful, even valuable as suggestions or aids; but of no more 
authority than Mr. Collier himself: that is the emendations of the folio 
must be received or rejected on their internal evidence. To claim for 
them not indeed in terms but by implication, the same weight as a 
newly-discovered edition or authentic contemporary, manuscript, was 
certain to excite the hostility of rivals—and the jealousy of verbal critics 
is proverbial, as well as the opposition of less biassed persons, who ma; 
think that the text of a great poet is not to be tampered with on arbi- 
trary grounds. However, this is all changed in practice. Mr. Collier 
may insert corrections in the text which other editors would present as.q 
foot-note “reading” or form a different opinion on their value ; but be- 
yond things of this kind there could be no great difference between him- 
self and others. And we think all the editors of Shakespeare since Mr, 
Collier’s publication of 1853 have made some use of it, though one or 
two have concealed their obligations or covered them by attacks upon 
him. A little too much of the soreness of editorial feeling is Visible in 
the preface, the greater portion of which indeed is devoted to complaints 
against Mr. Singer and Mr. Dyce. 

The publisher should not go without his share of commendation. The 
six volumes form a handsome library series, with a type not at all trying 
to the eyes. 

In happy time comes the third edition of a book that has been some- 
what neglected, the “ Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow” by 
Mr. Rees, with some personal remarks omitted, and a supply of an al- 
leged omission—the praise of the courage, patience, and uncomplaining 
conduct of the ladies. 

Besides Mr. Collicr’s magnum opus in the way of reprint, and the De- 
fence of Lucknow, Mr. Bell has brought out a new edition of his ‘* Way- 
side Pictures,” and added to them a series of sketches, ** Up the Rhine,” 
now printed for the first time. Mr. Bohn has commenced a new edition 
of Rose's translation of Orlando Furioso, to be completed in two ve- 
lumes, to which Mr, ‘Townsend has prefixed a brief biographical notice. 
Mr. Mackay’s letters on the “‘ Management of Landed Property in the 
Ilighlands of Scotland” are reprinted from the Jnverness Courier, and 
may be advantageously read for their plain and practical character. 

Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems, Edited by J. Payne 
Collier, Esq., F.S.A. The second edition, In six volumes. 

A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow, from its Commencement to its 
Relief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L. Runtz Rees, one of the surviving De- 
fenders. With a Plan of Lucknow and the Residency, and a Portrait of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Third edition. 

Wayside Pictures through France, Holland, Belgium, and up the Rhine. By 
Robert Bell, Author of * The Life of Canning.” 

Translated into English Verse, from the Italian of Lu- 
New edition, Ulus- 
Volume I, (Bolhn’s 


The Orlando Furioso. 
dovico Ariosto, with Notes by William Stewart Rose. 
trated with Engravings on steel. In two volumes. 
Illustrated Library.) 

On the Management of Landed Property in the Highlands of Scotland. By 
George G. Mackay, C.E., Land-Surveyor and Land-Agent, Inverness, 


The Life and Times of Dante. By R. De Vericour, Professor of Mo- 
dern Languages and Literature in the Queen’s University, Ireland, &e.— 
Books on the life and times of Dante in some form are numerous cnough, 
The justification of the present volume is that Professor De Vericour has 
not only studied the published documents which modern research hes 
brought to light respecting Dante and his age, but during a residence in 
Italy has consulted some unpublished records as well as listened ** to the 
traditions of the people, and examined on the monuments, in the cities, 
as well as the rural scenes, the twits of national character immortalized 
by the poet.” ‘These advantages are shown to greater effect in the mat- 
ter than the manner, ‘The times interfere too much with the lite, his- 
tory predominating over biography or at least interrupting it. 

Fosteriana ; consisting of Thoughts, Reflections, and Criticisms of John 
Foster, Author of ‘ Essays on Decision of Character,” &c. Selected 
and Edited by Henry G. Bohn,—A “ high appreciation of the writings of 
John Foster,” has induced Mr. Bohn to undertake a complete edition of 
his works, and he has himself made this selection from Foster's uncol- 
lected periodical papers to form part of the series. Drawn mostly, if not 
altogether, from reviews on books, very often of a merely temporary in- 
terest, the selections have necessarily a curt and fragmentary character, 
which the solidity and good sense of the writer does not altogether re- 
lieve. ‘The most remarkable feature in the volume is the manner in 
which the reader has passed before him the literature of the last genera- 
tion, and how subjects as Hindoo conversions, Indian mutinies, and the 
East India Company, drop and revive again. 

Publii Terentii Afri Andria, from the Texts of Bentley and Vollbehr. 
By Newenham Travers, B.A., &.—A neat edition of the “ Andria,” 
with copious explanatory and critical English notes, and a variety of 
elucidatory matter intended to facilitate a thorough study of the play. 

Ollendorff’s New and Easy Method of Learning the German Language. 
Translated by Henry W. Dulcken.—The points of this volume are, that 
the translation is made without abridgment, published ata moderate 
price, and that free, running-hand copics are used for the writing exer- 
cises instead of the more stiff and formal style hitherto adopted. 


Fine Arts, 
SCOTTISH ART BODIES. 

A minute of the Lords of the Treasury, dated the 25th February, 
makes a clean sweep of the system of arrangements for art-purposes 10 
Scotland, centralized in Edinburgh; and public opinion, as fur as we 
have noticed its expression, is in favour of the change. 

The great turning-point is the affiliation to the Department of Science 
and Art of the long-established school of the “‘ Board of Trustees,” as its 
name is abbreviated, in Edinburgh. That capital was the stronghold 
hitherto of an independent action in the way of art ; and now the net- 
work of the Government Department coyers it also. ‘The ‘ Depart- 
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ment” goes on annexing and annexing, and its fiat threatens soon to 
be the sole fiat of art-education in the United Kingdom. No one can 
blame an active body—and the Department of Science and Art is emi- 
nently active as well as eminently well-backed—for taking into its own 
hands business which another body allows to stagnate, if the latter will 
not, or cannot, “show fight,” and manage its own business for itself. 
In the present case, it ~ 9 that the Board of Trustees has not got the 
sinews of war, or of work, in any adequate measure. It needs Govern- 
ment support; and Government offers it the benefit of the powerful 
organization already existing in the Department. The Board may have 
deen only discreet in accepting: yet it is not without some regret that 
‘we see the absorption, or virtual extinction, of a system which has lasted 
long, and done, we believe, good service in its time. 

Subsidiary to this arrangement are others affecting the Scottish Na- 
tional Gallery, the Museum of Antiquaries, and the Royal Scottish 
Academy ; all apparently adapted to give greater and earlier public pro- 
minence to the several interests and collections concerned. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 17th January, at Auckland, New Zealand, the Wife of Captain Frederick 
R. Stack, 65th Regiment, Major of Brigade, Auckland, of a son. 

Qn the 2d April, the Wife of the Rev. C. J. Phipps Eyre, Rector of Marylebone, of 
a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Aston Hall, near Oswestry, the Lady Frances Lloyd, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the Wite of J. G. T. Sinclair, Esq., 
of Ulbster and Benmore, of a son and heir. 

On the 3d, at Dublin, the Wife of Captain Turner, of Turner Hall, Aberdeenshire, 
of a son. 

On the 3d, at Cowley Rectory, Uxbridge, the Wife of the Rev. John Crosier Hil- 
liard, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Calke Abbey, Derby, Lady Crewe, of a son. 

On the Sth, at the Rectory, Kegworth, Leicestershire, the Wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Clark, of a son. 

On the 6th, in Savile Terrace, Halifax, the Wife of the Rev. T. Hepworth Hall, 
of Purstone Lodge, Pontefract, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, in Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hume, C.B., 95th Regiment, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th February, at Calcutta, Horatio Senftenberg Ross, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Bervice, eldest son of Horatio Ross, Esq., of Netherley, to Caroline Delautour St. 
George, daughter of the late Sir Theophilus St. George, Bart., of Woodsgift. 

On the 16th March, at Walcot Church, Bath, John Gordon, Esq., one of the 
Masters of the Court of Common Pleas, to Maria Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Henry Foskett, Esq., Captain 15th Hussars. 

On the 6th April, at Banwell, Somerset, Edmond R. Turner, Esq., of Lincoln's 
Inn, barrister-at-law, second son of the Right Hon. Lord Justice hy to Mary 
— Blackley Turner, second daughter of the Rev. W. H. Turner, Vicar of Ban- 
wel. 

On the 6th, at All Saints’, Southampton, Charles G. Burney, Esq., R.N., only son 
of Commander Burney, R.N., of Southampton, to Eleanor Agnes, only daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Addington Norton, M.A., Rector of Alderton and Eyke, in Suf- 
folk, and J.P. of that county. 

On the 6th, at Shaw-cum-Donnington, Newbury, William Theodore Hickman, 
Esq., Captain 50th Queen’s Own Regiment, only son of William Hickman, Esq., of 
Gloucester Terrace, to De Courcy Annie, second daughter of the late Robert Dash- 
wood, Esq., Royal Engineers. 

On the 7th, Constantine Griffith, second son of the late Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
Philip Wodehouse, to Fanny Isabella Bridgman, eldest daughter of the Rev. E. H. 
Sawbridge, of Thelnetham, Suffolk. 

On the 7th, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, John Turner Hopwood, Esq., M.P., 
only son of Robert Hopwood, Esq., of Bracewell, to Mary Augusta Henrietta, third 
daughter of the Hon, Henry and Mrs, Coventry. 

On the 8th, at St. John’s, Paddington, William S. Deacon, Esq., second son of the 
late John Deacon, Esq., of Mabledon Park, Kent, to Mary Sophia, eldest daughter 
of Raikes Currie, Esq. 

On the 8th, at Colwall Church, Herefordshire, by the Kev. Frederick Custance, 
Rector, George Wallace, 8, Austin Friars, London, fourth son of Lewis Alexander 
Wallace, Esq., Edinburgh, to Mary Sarah, younger daughter of the late Benjamin 
Heywood Bright, Esq., of Ham Green, Somersetshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 21st January, at the Tynan Estate, Kandy, Ceylon, John Barr Sadler, Esq., 
second son of Thomas Sadler, Esq., Norton Mains, Midlothian, N.B. 

On the 26th March, at Versailles, Georgiana Gordon, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir William Maxwell, Bart., of Monreith. 

On the 28th, at Henley-on-Thames, Thomas Abbott, Esq.; in his 91st year. 

On the 29th, at Loft House, near Wakefield, Joseph Char esworth, Esq., J.P. 

On the 29th, at Tunbridge Wells, Henrietta Louisa Aurora Loring, widow of the 
late Ven. Henry Lloyd Loring, D.D., Archdeacon of Calcutta; in her 62d year. 

On the 3lst, at La Mielle House, St. Brelade’s, Jersey, Charles Leach, Esq., Com- 
mander R.N., son of Abraham Leach, Esq., of Corston House, Pembrokeshire 

On the Ist April, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, Lady Wheatley, relict of 
Major-General Sir Henry Wheatley, Bart., G.C.H., C.B.; in her 77th year, 

On the 2d, at Petersham, Surrey, Elizabeth, Dowager Viscountess Gort. 

On the 2d, in Brunswick Square, Brighton, General Sir Ralph Darling, G.C.H., 
Colonel of the 69th Regiment. 

a. the 2d, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Abraham Wildey Robarts, Esq.; in his 
49th year, 

Ou the 2d, at Islington, Mary Safford, relict of Samucl Safford, Esq., of Metting- 
ham Castle, Suffolk ; in her 94th year. 

On the 3d, at Brighton, Caroline, only surviving sister of the late Sir Alexander 
Dixie, Bart. 

On the 4th, J. R. Buckland, D.D., Vicar of Peasmarsh, Sussex ; in his 73d year. 
, On the 5th, at Lymington, Hants, Mrs. Mara Story, last surviving representative 
in England of that family—joint founders with William Penn of the Republic of the 
United States; in her 82d year. , 

On the 6th, the Rev. Dr. Elder, Head Master of Charterhouse. 

_ On the 6th, in Craven Street, Strand, Major Reed, late Member for Abingdon ; 


in his 29th year, 
rahe. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 6, 

Bankrupts.—Cnap Fisner Ricwarpson, Church Street, Stoke Newington, vic- 
tualler—Grorcr Bennett, Whitechapel, outfitter—Wit.arr and Co. Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire, earthenware-manufacturers—Joun and Tnomas PoweE.1, Birmingham, 
awl-blade-makers— HENRY Morus, Tipton, Staffordshire, iron-merchant—Tuomas 
PLUMMER Craven, Scarborough, painter—Tnomas Dove, North Wingfield, Derby- 
shire, chemist—Cuarirs Pua@nrx, Ruabon, Denbighshire, brewer—Jacop Wicks, 
Bristol, broker—Ronext Frost, Teignmouth, stationer. 
woe Sequestrations.—Garviner, Cambusnethan, Lanarkshire, farmer— 
a Leith, merchant—Witkiz, Howden, Ancrum, Roxburghshire, farmer— 

Ack, Glasgow, tinplate-worker— Banks, Dundee, anctioneer—M‘LareEn, Stirling, 
plumber—Monaiso, Perth, painter—Hamitron, Stonehouse, Lanarkshire, grocer— 
ann Eoumaey, Aberdeenshire, farmer—Wuarre and Fainweatuer, Aberdeen, silk- 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 9. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joux Bruton, Hereford, corn-factor. 
book cihs— Groner Fox, Kew, ironmonger—Davip Brycr, Amen Corner, 
3 “7 er—Tnomas Samurn De Vear, Clifton Road, St, John’s Wood, currier— 
oun ILLEY and Wituam Henry Litiey, Wood Wharf, West India Docks, ma- 
FV oead, wnerchants—Roserr Dunk, Uxbridge, grocer—Prrer Jackson and JAmEs 
ford Seay tiermenbury, brace-manufacturers— WILLIAM Cuar.es Tisor, Hert- 
bn —— r and glazier—Euizasetu Wart, Birmingham, stationer—James SAN- 
po am, grocer—WIL.iaM Spencer Ivens, Loseby, hay and corn dealer— 
— yh wey and Co. Eccleshill, Bradford, manufacturers—Groror Brown Prt- 
builde. we Street, Camden Town, builder—Henry Witiiam Perry, Exmouth, 
“Ger—WiILLIAM Skirr Peesies and Jexemian Wurrs, East Dereham, Norfolk, 
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builders—Joun Townsenp, Greenwich, auctioneer—Joun HaArgison, Liverpool, 
victualler—Cuaries Jaues Diuton, Lyceum Theatre, lessee and manager—CHARLES 
Mituincen, Fore Street, City, brel facturer—James STEPHENSON, Hartle- 

1, timber-merchant—Tuomas Herpert Deverevx, Stockton, tailor—Roperr 

Esiix, Abchurch Lane, merchant. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Baxrer, Dundee, baker—Cortanp, Dundee, ship-broker— 
Musrarp, Aberdeen, clothier—Biack sen, Kilmarnock, machine-maker-—W11s80N 
and Gurunir, Dundee, music-sellers—Gien and N‘Leanan, Glasgow, cap-manu- 
facturers—Youno, Dreghorn, Ayrshire, coal-master, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
. | Monday.) Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 


















































































































Saturd 
3 per Cent Consols oy ol wee 964 
Ditto for Account ... 96) 96 964 96, 
3 per Cents Reduced shut /|95iex d. 953 95) 
New 3 per Cents .. shut [95pexd. 953 9 9. 
Long Annuities . 2 shut -— _ —— jipexd 
Annuities 1885 ........ 3 shut _ _ _ _ 
Bank Stock, ll per Cent . 3 shut [22lexd.| 220) 2204 220 
India Stock, 104 per Cent ..... os shut -—- = -= — 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem “9 pm. 39 35 a —- 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ luoj lol —— lol aoa 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ........+4. 16 pm. _ 16 18 wv 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Amstetee «ccccccceece «+--5p.Ct. _ French .. 4i p.Ct. —_ 
Belgian ...... 4 — Mexican . + 19} 
Ditto ..... 2— —_ Peruvian ...... it 6g 
Brazilian ... 6 — /1l02ex d. | Portuguese 1853 3=— 46 
Buenos Ayres .... t— 79 Russian . , 109; 
Chilian ....... sepece .6 — [102} ex d.) Sardinian 56 -— 9 
Danish ... ee bt=— 1023 Spanish .....+.++s 3=— “4 
DURES 2c cccccsccccccceses 3s=— 62ex d. | Ditto New Deferred 3-— act 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .25 — 6: Ditto Passive ° coos 7 
Ditto .... 4 — | 98jexd. | Turkish.... - 100) 
French ... 3a=— Venezuela .....ccecceseeee a 31 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter..... 7 — Australasian ......++++ 84h 
Caledonian........ eevee 84} British North America’ 57 
Chester and Holyhea — 584 
Eastern Counties.. 55 27 
Edinburgh and Glasg 62 —_— 
Glasgow and South- #9 ly 
Great Northern ........ eosvcece 1024 London ....5.eceeeee = 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 99 Loudon and County ..... 2 
Great Western,......eseeeeees . 57 London Chrtd. Bnk. of A 1 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ° 88 London Joint Stock..... 30 
Lancaster and Carlisle ° —_ London and Westminster 458 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 106 National Bank ........+. -—— 
London and Blackwall ......... 6% National Provincial ..... a 
London and North-Western.... ” New South WaleS....-0+eeeeee _ 
London and South-Western.... 92 Oriental ...... ceeccccceees eevee 38 
Manchester, Sheftield ,& Lincoln. 36 Provincial of Ireland,.......+++ 61} 
Midland .......0seccceesreseees 92 South Australia. .....ccccceeees -— 
Midland Great Western (Ireland) _— Union of Australia ......6.s+0. 7 
North British.........+++ oneced 525 Union of London, .....+.seeeeee —_ 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... 91 Unllty...rccscccccccccvees eceses 31 
North-Eastern—York .........- 73} Western Bank of London....... — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 30 Docxs— 
Scottish Central ....... eccsceee -— East and West India .......++++ 119} 
Scottish Midland,........«+++.. — London ...... ° eee 104% 
South-Eastern and Dover ...... 694 St. Katherine eee ow 
Eastern of France...... eeccee 27; Victoria ° oy) 
Rast Indian .......seeceeeeee lle MIscELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ..,... 20} Australian Agricultural ......++ 2e) 
Grand Trunk of Canada ...... 47 Kritish American Land. eee —_— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 212 Canada ....... esecee eee 140 
Great Western of Canada .... 19 Crystal Palace ... eee iT} 
Paris and LYONS .....6eee00-. 32 Electric Telegraph . ° 103 
Mines— General Steam..... *t 
Australian ......-.+++ evcccesece —— National! Discount. d 
Brazilian Imperial .........+.++ —- London Discount ...6..++sseeees + 
Ditto St. John del Rey......... 13% Peninsular and Oriental Steam, —_ 
Cobre Copper osecccees--cenees _— Royal Mail Steam..... eeeereees 62 
Khymney [rom.......0+0++ econ —_— South Australian ...... ececcecs 35 
BULLION. Per oz. e te ETALS. _— Per -, se 
; ‘opper, Brit.Cakes £117 © 0.. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh —— Cnn. tae 
Mexican Dollars .. +++ © © © | Lead, British Pig... 2510 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard. «+e © & 1h | Steel, Swedish heg.. 22 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 9. 
. «& e «6 ‘. . . & 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 47 to 50 Fine...... 63to0 66} Indian Corn. 34 to 36 
Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign,R. 36—45 | Peas, Hog... 35— 37 | Oats, Feed.. 24—27 
Red, New. 37 —39 White F. 50— 53 Maple .... 37-40 Fine .... 27-—29 
Fine ...... 40—43 | Rye ........ 34—36 White .... 38—42 Poland ... 26—29 
White Old 0— @| Barley...... 21—28 Blue ..... » Oo 0 Fine .... 29— 30 
Yine...... O— 0 Malting .. 38—42 | Beans, Ticks 4— 39 Potate.... 28-—30 
New...... 48—47 Fine..., 3#0—31 


Malt, Ord... 57—62| Harrow... 39—45 


| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 


For the Week ending April 3. 








Wheat..... dis. 3d, | Rye ....... Sls. 3d, Wheat .... 458. 1d. | Rye ....... 328. 24, 
Harley ..... 36 «10 Heans...... 38 4 Barley .... 36 8 Beans...... 38 1 
Oats ..62.5. 23 5 Peas ...... .41 9 Oats ...... 23 2 Peas....... 41 2 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made ......+++++ per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds ......+-eceeceeres serve 33 — 3 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Ol. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 32 — 34 Bacon, Irish .....+++++« per cwt. 54s. — 55s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 72 — 76 
American ......- per barrel 20 — 25 Derby, pale ....... cocccceeee OB — 76 
Canadian ........eeeeeeees 21 — 25 Hams, York..... srececeeseees 4 — 86 


Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4 . éd. to 6s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ano Leapenmatt.* CaTTLE: MARKET.” 
. a. a d. , 





Heap or CaTree at THE 




















* sd ‘ s ‘. sd CATTLA-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 Oto 3 6tod O .... 3 Cto4 Ztod B Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 4—3 8—4 6 wn. 6 4-5 O-— 5 4 Reasts., 2,806 ..... 1,154 

Veal... 3 O—4 O—4 8 «44. 4 6C—5 O— 5S EC Sheep ..14,820 ..... 4,045 

Pork... 3 O—3 8—4 4 «1. 3 6C—31W—4 2 Calves... OT ncvee iy 

Lamb. 5 8—6 O—6 eeee 6 O— 6 C—7 O} Pigs... 370 coeee lu 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WwooL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54s. to 66s. | Down Tegs ......+.. +. perlb. 154. to 1644, 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers . -it- 

Bussex ditto.......se0++ sore 1 — 60 Leicester Fleeces . 

Farnham ditto. occccee — 0 Combing Skins ..... 

HAY AND 8TRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmiruriEL>. Waoirecnarec. CumBERtann. 

Hay, Good ..... seoee 708. CO 756. sees eee Os. to BOS. cn ceeuee «++ 828. to 88s. 

Inferior ..... ee FO CD neveverece BE GB nwweeeneeee 6o — 75 
O09 m— O cecccccoces 0 — O cavevereee . oOo-=— 
BS 100 ccceeccece © 90 100 nacevceeeee 100 — 105 
26 = FO cevercces © Bb BO nevecececee SL — 3b 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 2s. Od. to 2s.10d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 10d.to 5s. 9d. 
Congou, fine ...... soeee ll 10 — 2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 4 — 13 2 
Pckoe, flowery ...... ose o-—46 Cotton, N. Orleans.periIb. © 5 — ©0 8 

In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 36 6 — 37 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 685. Od. to 80s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 528. Od. to 54s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt. 57 0 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 60s. 0d. to 80s. Od. TOWN ....++ cosvee 8 OC m— OO 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. Od. to 24s. 0d. | Rape Oil, English refined 41 0 ~ 0 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 29s. 1d. Brown......... 8 0 = 0 0 

West India Molasses... lis. 6d. to 18s. Od. | Linseed Oil....... ee -@9-—- 0 0 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil voeee 39 0 — 42 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton 150s. 0160s. | Palm Oil......++-+++- «eee 37 0 — 39 6 

” Shaws........ 95 —110 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 —205 0 
York Regents 160 —180 | Coals, Hetton........ one OO m OO 
Scotch 45 «es +120 —160 Tees cicceeceeeeees 30 0 = 0 0 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[April 10, 1858, 





rIC 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATREW— 
FIRST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. FIRST AP- 
— OF MADLLE. TITIENS. THE HUGUE 

On Tvespay next, the 13th Arxit, will be produced, first 
time at this theatre, Meyerbeer's Grand Opera GLI UGO- 
NOTTI. Dramatis Persone: Il Conte di San Bris, (Gover- 
nor of the Louvre,) Sig. Belletti; Il Conte di Nevers, Sig. 
Aldighieri; De Cossé, Sig. Mercuriali ; ‘Tavannes, Sig. An- 
noni; De Retz, Sig. Borehs ardt; Méru, Sig. Castelli; Head 
of Night Watch, Sig. Albelda; Raul di Nangis, (a Hugue- 
not Gentleman,) Sig. Giuglini; Marcello, (his Servant,) Sig. 
Vialetti; Margarita de Valois, betrothed to Henry IV. 
Madlle. Ortolani; Urbano, her Page, Mad. Lucioni Landi 
(her first appearance in England) ; Dama d’Onore, Mad. 
Ghioni (her first appearance in England); Valentina, 
daughter of San Bris, Madlle. Titiens (her first appearance 
in England). Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, Pages, 
Citizens, Soldiers, Students, Night Watch, Monks, Mu- 
sicians,&c¢. Conductor, Sig. Arditti. With Scenery, en- 
tirely new and original, by Mr. Marshall. Dresses, entirely 
new, and taken from the best authorities, by Mad. Copere, 
and executed by M. Laureys and Mrs. Masterman. Princi- 
pal Machinist, Mr. Sloman. Head of the Property Depart- 
ment, Mr. Bradwell. ‘The Mise-en-scene and incidental 
Ballet, by M. Massot. 

Description of the Scenery. Act 1.—Scene Ist—Tourain— 
Saloon in the Castie of the Count De Nevers. This Scene 
has been composed in the Renaissance style, age of Franc is I. 
Scene 2d—Park and Castile of Chenouceau. C 





~ TTC > r 
LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew Lane, London, (E.C.) 

The Half-yearly DIV LDENDS on the Shares of the Com 
pany will be in course of payment on Monopar, the 12th 
INSTANT, and every following day, _— RDAYS excepted,) 
between the hours of 11 and 3 o’Cloc 

PF. ENGELBACH, ew and Secretary. 
Dated the 7th day of April 185 


— 
ONDON ASSURANCE— 
Incorporated a.p. 1720. 
FOR LIFE, PIKE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrict—No. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
Wesr Env Orrice—No. 7, Pall Mall. 
Saml. Gregson, Esq. M.?. Governor. 
John Alucrs Arbuthnot, Esq. Sub-Governor. 
John Alexr. Hankey, Esq. Dcputy- Governor. 












LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

“ DAYS OF GRACE 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on lives for a 

period exceeding One Hundred and Thirty Years, and con- 

tinues the practice it has invariably adopted, of considering 

Policies not to be invalidated by the death of the party 

whose life is assured within the Thirty Days’ Grace, pro- 

vided the premiums be paid at any time before the expira- 
tion of such thirty days. 








JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








m 
Sketches made in the vicinity of Auboise. Act .—Paris— 
The Pré-aux-Cleres and View of Paris in 1572. From the 
Etchings of S. Silvestre. Act III.—Paris—The Castle de 
Nevers—Interior. Old French Gothic style, with Renais- 
sance enrichments. Act. 1V.—Paris—Chapel of the Hugue- 
nots—A Quartier of Paris. From the Etchings of 8S. Silvestre. 

The National Authem will be sung after the Opera, the 
principal soprano part by Madile. Titiens. Inorder that the 
great work, the Huguenots, may be produced with the full- 
est effect, no divertissement, except that incidental to the 
Opera, will be given on the first night. 

The new Ballet Divertissement, by M. Massot, entitled 
LE RENVOI DE L'AMOUR, will be produced on Tuvuns- 
par, 15th insrant, (it being a subscription night, in lieu of 
Saturday, 2ith July,) for the first appearance of Madlle. 
Pocchini. 

On Tvespay, Arai 20, Madile. Piccolomini will make her 
first appearance this season as Norina in Donizetti's Opera 
of DON PASQUALE, aud shortly afterwards in LUISA 
MILLER 

The full ‘prospectus of the season arrangements may be had 
at the Box-office. A limited number of Boxes have been 
secured to the public. _Price 2ls. and 31s. 6d. each. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 


subscribers and the public are respectfully informed, 
that the FIRST CONCERT will take place, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monpay Evenine, the 12th Arrit. Pro- 

me: Sinfonia in D, No. 4, Mozart ; Concerto in F minor, 
pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins—Ste rndale Bennett ; Overture, 
Athalie, Mendelssohn; Sinfonia in A, No. 7, Beethoven ; 
Concerto in E, violin, M. Sainton—David ; Ov erture, Frei- 
schiitz, Weber. Vocal performers—Mad. Castellan and Miss 
Dolby. Conductor—Professor Stervpate Bennerr, Mas. D. 
To commence at 8 o'clock. Subscription for the Season, 
31. 3s.; Single Tickets, 15s.; to be had of Messrs. Addison, 
Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 


ro . 
RYSTAL PALACE—FLORAL 
BAZAAR for the EXHIBITION and SALE of SPRING 

FLOWERS, on Wepnespay, Tuvaspay, and Fripay Next, 

l4th, 15th, and 16th Arai. 

Open each day at Ten, 
Twelve, half price. 


rw gtny 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON— 
Notice is hereby given to the GRADUATES, that the 
ADMISSION to DEGREES will take place, at Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, on Wepnespay, 5th May, at 2 p.m. 
By order of the Senate 
WILLIAM B. CARPE NTER, M.D. Registrar. 
_ Burlington House, 7th April 1858. 


HE AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER.— 


Mr. RAREY’'S Arrangements for Teaching in Classes 
his Method of Training Colts and Taming Vicious Horses, 








Admission, ls. Children under 




















after the Easter ont: are as follows— 

Monday........+ April 12 ) At tae Round House, 

Tuesday . e = 13 Kinnerton Street, 

Wednesday " pa 1 Motcoinbe Stre et, 

| or ne me . 9 Belgravia. 
aturday . 71 - 

Seamer “* 205 In Yorkshire. 

oe . » 26 

Tuesday .. » 27 . 

Wednesday 99; Tm Dublin. 

cee - e » 2 

Monday.. May 3 

Tuesday . » 4 

Wednesday . » 5] At the Round House, 

Thursday ....... » +8 Kinnerton Street, 

Monday... ‘ o Motcombe Street, 

Tuesday ee » il Belgravia. 

Wednesday ..... » 32 

Thursday ....... . 


Further information and forms for Subscription may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the Fund, at 
Messrs. Tarrersau.'s, Grosvenor Place. 

Lessons commence at 12 o'clock punctually, when the 
doors will be closed. 

3d April 1858. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 


COD-LIVER OIL, which has now acquired such uni- 
versal celebrity, is sanctioned and recommended by Berze- 
lius, Baron Fouquier, Professor Pere F.R.S. Dr. Miller, 
F.R.8. Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S. Dr. Hassall, Dr. 
Letheby, Dr. Granville, F.R.S. and innumerable other emi 
nent physicians and se ientific chemists of European reputa- 
tion, for its invariable purity, uniform strength and efficacy, 
entire freedom from nauseous flavour and after taste, and 
























proved therapeutic superiority over the Pale or Yellow Oil, 
arresting disease and restoring health much more rapidly 
than any other kind. Sold only in imperial half-pints, 
2s. Gd.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. pz Jonen’s ste amp and signature, without which 
none can possibly be genuine, and by most respectable Che- 
mists. Sole British C ~7 er Ansan, Hanronp, and Co. 
77, St Stran¢ d, London, 
R 5.—BY “ROY Y AL , LETTE Re | PATEN * 
\ THITE S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being wornroundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during slee A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (whiche annot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to - hg oe 
- v1 E. PICCADILLY 
LAS rie STOCKINGS, KN K -E-CAPS, 

4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of W BAK. 
NESS and SWELLING ofthe LEGS, SPRALNS, &. Tae 
poy! + rous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


Postave tid 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 








. TION . 
SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER 

—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Bainpennaca. It is 
strongly recommended for use in ore € tes, on ac count 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. | pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1357p, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmay ne’s. 


a N’ i 
LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS.—Tin at !s.; Lacquered or Bronzed 
1s. 6d. each.—For burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. Sold by all Grocers and Lamp-dealers; and 
wholesale by 8. Cranke, 5! y Strect, Regent’s Park, 

and ad by Patmer and Co. , London, E.C. 


Far 
)SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
. r TPRmn 
}MIGRATION AND OUTFITS.— 
4 EMIGRANTS to AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, CANADA, &c. can be 
supplied with every information, from the most reliable 
sources, by 8. W. SILVER and Co. EMIGRATION OUT- 
FITTERS, 3 and ‘. Bishopsgate Strect, (oppesite the Lon- 
don Tavern.) PASSAGES to any of the Coloni 
cured through 8 W. SILVER and Co. Apply pe 
by post at the above address, where the latest information 
from the Colonies is gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit 
obtained. 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Apericnt Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnzrorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bund Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
BURTON mes SIX LARGE SILOW 


—WILLIAM 8 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 






























Kedsteads, from........ 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from......... «++ 8s. Gd. to 61. Os. each. 
Lamps, (Moderateur,) from..... 6s. Od. to Zl. 7s. each. 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ds. 6d. per gallon. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent per ore free. 
39, OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, 14,2, and3, NEWMAN 
STREET ; and 4, 5, and 6, p BE RRY’ . PLACE, London 


+r 
) ESSRS, NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided: 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 
Uniforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinca Capes and Servants’ 
——-. 

No. li2 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Cloth. 

No. 144 contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll have secured widespread conii- 
dence. 

The Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Strect premises, viz. 29,30, 51, and 41, WARWICK STREET. 

The City Dépot is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL. 

The addresses of the various Ag rents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


PRE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 

WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS,. — ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the growth, restoration, and improvement of the human 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning erey, 

trengthens weak hair, cleanses it from seurf and dandriif, 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil- 




















dren it is especially recomme + das forming the basis of a | 


beautiful head of hair 
(equal to four small,) 10s 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Gd. ; 


and 7s.; family bottles, 
and double that size, 


Caution: A new label from steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged ; it be: ars in 
white letters the words ‘‘ Kowland’s Macassar Oil, &c. ‘and 
their signature in red ink, “A. Rowland and Sons.” Sold 


at 20, Hatton Garden, L 


fumers. a 
RECENT CHANGES 


ondon, and by Chemists and Per- 


OF TEM- 

PERATURE.—It is very important that such changes 
as have recently taken place in the temperature of the at- 
mosphere should not be treated with indifference. The pub 
lic should be watchful of the effects which they frequently 
have on the body. The skin and the nervous system suffer 
severely; erysipelas, blotches, boils, rheumatisms, colds, 
sore throats, and the many other complaints of this nature, 
being frequently generated through the above cause. When 
symptoms of the above diseases show themselves they should 
be promptly attended to. Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 
are wonderful remedics, and cradicate the above attacks 
immediately they show themselves. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world, and at Professor Hottoway's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 





NHE 























21s.— | 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW. NEW 

SERIES. No, XXVI. Apnit 1858, 
CONTENTS : 

. The Religion of Positivism. 

Recollections of Shelley and Byron, 

China: Past and Present. 

. Party Government. 

The Boscobel Tracts. 

Our Relation to the Princes of India. 

« Medical Reform. 

. Organization of the War Paqesnent. 
Coxtremporary Lireratvre: ¢ 1. Theology and Phi- 

losophy —j 2. Polities, Sociology, and Education 

2 3. Science—} 4. History, Biography, Voyages and 

Travels—} 5. Belles Lettres and Art. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King W 

Strand 


NEW 
Price 6s, 


\ 


Yilliam Street, 





Now ready, in 8vo. with Portraits, : 21s. bound, 
ARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL LEc- 
TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPEs, 
From the Athenewum-—* A picturesque book on 
Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns by an eloquent 
Roman Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a 
special subject with so much generality and geniality 
that his Recollections will excite no ill-feeling in 
those who are most conscientiously opposed to 
every idea of | human infullibility represented by Papal 
domination.’ 
Hersr and Brackett, 13, Great M 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
ow ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE TW O BROTHERS. By the Au- 
thor of ‘* The Discipline of Life,” &c. 
A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the Author of “ Cou- 
sin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
“One of thuse fascinating novels which the reader 
cannot put down half read.””—Chronicle. 
THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady a 
* A very agreeable story "__ Spectator. 
THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. , Edition. 
3 vols. 

** One of the cleverest novels of the day. There is 
life in it, and some deep feeling.”—Eraminer. 
VIOLET BANK AND ITS INMATES. 

(Just ready. 
Herst and Bracxerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


“THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
The following Books will be added to this Series, 
OMBEY AND SON; DAVID COP- 
PERFIELD; BLEAK HOUSE. Each in one 
volume, price 5s. with an E ngraved Frontispiece. 
DOMBEY AND SON will be published in a few 
days ; DAVID COPPERFIELD and BLEAK HOUSE 
at intervals of about two months. 
London: Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


In a few days, in crown 8vo. a New Edition, greatly 
Enlarged, and Illustrated with numerous Plans, 
eg and Sketches of Gardens and Garden Ob- 


jects, o' ss ° 
Ow TO LAY OUT A GARDEN, 
Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, 
Forming, or Improving an Estate, (from a Quarter of 
an Acre toa Hundred Acres in extent.) By Epwanrp 
Kemp, Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park, 
London : Brapuury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


arlborough Street. 











2 vols. 





3 vols, 














Di: ATOR 'S SUL TH A AF. RICAN SPORTS. 
In demy S8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, 
PORTING SCENES AMONGST THE 
h KAFFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA, By Captain 
A. W. Draysox, Royal Artillery. With Illustrations 
by Harrison Weir, printed in colours. 

“To the general reader, as well as to the en- 
thusiastic and far-wandering sportsman, this will 
prove a very agreeable voluine, Its passages of narra- 
tive and very sensible remarks and suggestions on a 
subject of present importance—the dress and equip- 
ment of our armies—are especially recommended to the 
attention of the Horse Guards authorities.”—Leader. 

GerorGe Rovr epee and Co. Farringdon Street. 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 6s. each, cloth extra, unifor 
with ‘* Macaulay’s England,” “ Prescott’s Wor 


&e. 

tw RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUB- 
LIC. By J. Loruror Moriry. A New, Revised, 
and Corrected Edition, with a complete Index. 

** Motley’s ‘ Rise of ‘the Dutch Re public’ is writte: 
with knowledge, carefulness, judgment as to the sub 
stance, and with force, life, and attractive grace oi 
style; above all, the man has written the thing h 
would.”—The Globe. 

Georce RovrieneGs and Co. Farringdon Stre 














+ 


** The best work of its kind.”"-—Nofes and Queries. 
700, 


In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 


1. 10s. cloth, 
Adapted for THE STATESMAN, LA 


VYER, 









THE PREACHER, THE AND 
LITERARY ME} Ros 
TREASURY OF REFERENCE; 


being Many Thoughts on Many Things. Compiled 
and Analytically Arranged by Henny Sovrncarr. 
“The * Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in t) 
form of an analytical dictionary. We look up any sub- 
ject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find 
thing that has been said—generally wel/ said— 
it; frequently it is something good that in our own 
reading we have overlooked. The indexing is very 
.”"— Examiner. 
#® Rovtieneer and Co, Farringdon 
Street; and all Booksellers. 
Noel Humphreys, 











With Coloured Illustrations ot. 
. 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt; or with gilt edge 


ws DERINGS AMONG THE WILD 
FLOWERS: How to See and Hi wtoG r 
Them. By Spencer Tuomsox, M.D. A New Fit 0}, 
entirely revised, with 171 Wood-cuts and 8 large co- 
loured Illustrations by Noel Ilumphreys. 
* In all your wanderings amid the woods and glad 

of England, over the hills and by the mountain burs- 
of Scotland, this work will be 








found most useful. ...-- 


Wild flowers deserve our careful study; and to mass 
this study a pleasure instead of a tall, we know 
book that we can so well recommend as ‘ Thou 


” 


Wanderings among the Wild Flowers.’ Pan 
Loadon : Gzorce Rovrienvcr and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 




















April 10, 1858.] 


——-—~ 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD “AND 
SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.”’ 


In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, No. I, is now 
published. 


Fifth Edition, price 2s, 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY 
LAW 


By Lord Sr. Leonarns. 


With Illustrations by the Author, price 10s, 6d. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 


AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, SCILLY ISLES, AND 
JERSEY. By Grorcr I. Lewes, 





2 vols. price 21s. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Amos Barton; Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story; and Janet’s 
Repentance. By Grorcr Exsor. 


Vols. I. to VII. price 15s. each, 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


To be Completed in Eight Volumes. 


Price 10s. 6¢. 


THORNDALE; 


Or the Conflict of Opinions. By Win11aM Swurn. 





In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By the Rev, James Wurrr, Author of “ Landmarks of 
English History,” &c. 


A New and Revised Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
BOTHWELL; A POEM. 
By Professor Ayroun. 


A New Edition, with additional Notes, &c. 
price 16s. 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, 
Relating to the Eseape of Charles I]. Edited by 
J. Huemes, A.M. 

Price 10s. 6d. 

THE SKETCHER. 


By the Rev. Joun Eactes, M.A, Oxon, 


Price 10s. 6d, 


ESSAYS. 


By the Rev. Joun Eacies, M.A. Oxon, 


In 12 vols. price 6s. each, 
THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR 
WILSON. 
Edited by Professor Ferrier. 
Vol, XII. will be published on 30th April. 
2 vols. large Svo. 1353 Engravings, 
price 4/, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 


By Cuantes M‘Iyxrosn, 





IN THE PRESS. 


I. 
SERMONS 


By the Rev, Joun Caren, M.A. 
Author of “ Religion in Common Life.’ 
A Sermon Preached in Crathie Church, October 14, 
1855, before her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 


In post Svo. price 7s, 6d, 


Il, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Professor Aytovn, 
In 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 
Ill, 


SONNETS. 


By the Rev. Joun Eacies, A.M, Author of “ The 
Sketcher.” 


IV, 
THE LECTURES OF SIR W. 
HAMILTON, BART. 


Late = or of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Juiversity ”" Edinburgh. 
Edited by tee Rev. H, Manset, B.D. Oxford ; 
and Joun vs ITCH, M.A. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, 


45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Pater- 
noster Row, London, 





THE SPECTATOR, 
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Just published, price 21s. cloth, Vols. I. and II. of 


THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Y DwARa 0308, Dereon. 





MR. COLLIER’S NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Now ready, in Six Volumes, price 4/. cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, 


TRAGEDIES, 


AND POEMS. 


Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A. The Second Edition. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





With a New Preface, the Sixth Edition of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 


» AN OLD BOY, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, and may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge. 


*,* The new Preface may be had gratis by all purchasers of former editions on application to their respective 
Booksellers, or on sending two postage-stamps to the Publishers. 





WORKS BY REV. A. P. STANLEY, M.A. 
egius Profe ssor of Ecclesiastical History of Oxford. 
The following are now ready, 
gia AND PALESTINE; in con- 
nexion with their History. 4th E dition. Maps. 
8vo. 


II. 
A COMMENTARY ON ST, PAUL’S 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, With Cri- 
tical Notes and Dissertations. 2d Edition, 8vo. 18s. 


Til. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CAN- | 


TERBURY. The Landing of Augustine—the Mur- 
der of Becket—Becket’s Shrine—The Black Prince. 
3d Edition, Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


IV. 

A MEMOIR OF EDWARD STAN- 
LEY, D.D. Bishop of Norwich; with his Addresses 
and Charges on Various Occasions. 2d Edition. Por- 
trait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 
SIR re "7 ARL ES £ YE L L Ss eae 
The following are now read 

A MANUAL OF ELE MENTARY GEO- 

LOGY: or the Ancient Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological 
Monuments. By Sir Caarves Lyet, F.R.S, Sth 
Edition, revised. With 750 Wood-cuts, &vo. ls, 

*,* A Supplement, containing Recent Discoveries 
in Geology and Palwontology. 8vo. 1s. 

By the same Author, 
IT. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY: or the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
illustrative of Geology. 9th Edition. 
8vo. 18s, 

Til. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
CANADA, and NOVA SCOTIA: with Geological 
Observations, 2d Edition. Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
12s, each. 

Iv. 

A SECOND VISIT TO NORTIT AME- 

RICA, 3d Edition. 2 vols, Post 8vo, 12s, 
Joun Mt RRAY, Albem marle Street. 


~ KEITH’S JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


1. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New Edition, with Ea- 
larged Mars of Scor.anxp, IrneLann, and Swirzer- 
LAND, and a Map of Patestine. 25 Maps, printed in 
colours, and Index, Imperial 4to, half-bound in 
8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
A New Edition, with Geological Maps of Europe 
and British Isles. 20 Plates, with Letterpress. 
12s, 6d. 


3. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
20 Plates, with Index. 12s. 6d. 


4. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. FEilited byJ. 
R. Hrxp, F.R.A.S, 18 coloured Plates and Deserip- 
tions, 12s, 6d. 


a. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for JUNIOR CLASS- 
ES, including a Mar of Canaan and PaLesrine. dto. 
with Index, 7s. 6d, 

“They are as superior to all School Atlases within 
our knowle dge, as were the larger works of the same 
author in adv: ince of those that preceded them.”— 
Educational Times. 

* Decidedly he best School Atlases we have ever 
seen.”—English Journal of Education. 

“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the 
excellence of the plan is riv - d by the beauty of the 
execution. .... The best se ity for the accuracy and 
substantial value of a S« hool Atlee is to have it from 
the hands of aman like our author, who has perfected 
his skill by the exec m of much larger works, and 
gained a character whic “h he will be careful not to 
jeopardize by attach ; name to anything that is 
crude, slovenly, or superficial. Scotsman. 

W111 Biack woop and Soys, Edinburgh & London, 











Wood-cuts, 


D y* COMBE’S WORKS ON HEALTH 
AND EDUCATION, 

I. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION, — Fourteenth Edition, Edited by 
James Coxe, M.D. 3s. 6d. sewed; or 4s. 6d. in cloth, 

II. ON DIGESTION AND DIET. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Edited by James Coxe, M.D. 2s. 6d. sewed; 
or 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Ill. THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, for 
the Use of Parents. Eighth Edition, With Ap- 
pendix by James Coxe, M.D. 2s, Gd, sewed; or 
3s. 6d. in cloth, 

MACLACHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh; Sorex, 
MarsHaty, and Co, London, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 








I. 


“M. Guizot. 
MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME, By 


M. Guizor, Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell, 


| &e. Vol. 1. 8vo, 4s, 


Il. 
Sir W. Sleeman, K.C.B. 
AJOURNEY THROUGH the KINGDOM 
of OUDE in 1850-51, undertaken by direction of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General; 
together with Private Correspondence relating to the 
Annexation of Oude. By Major-General Sir Wirriam 
H. Stvemayn, K.C.B. Resideut at the Court of Luck- 
now. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
Ill. 


J. W. Kaye. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING 


| VOLUME of KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR in 


|; APPGHANISTAN, 








Crown 8vo. 5s. 
IV. 


Lieut.-Col. Graham. 

The ELEMENTS of the ART of WAR, 

ty Lieut.-Col. Granam, late Military Secretary to 
Ge — Vivian, Crown 8vo. with Plans of Battles, 
78. Ge 

v. 

THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTER- 

POOL, 3 vols. 


VI. 
A TIMELY RETREAT; or a Year in 


Bengal, By Two Sisters. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
| post vo, with Illustrations. 21s, 
vir. 
Earl Grey. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 
considered with reference to a Reform of Parliament. 
An Essay. By Earl Grey. 8vo, 7s. 

vit. 

THE OLD PALACE. By Jurra Trtz, 

Author of “ May Hamilton.” 2 vols, post 8vo, 
Ix. 


Dr. Doran. 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS, 
By Dr. Donan, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover,” &c. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
xX. 
Francis T. Buckland. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HIs- 
TORY. By Francis T. Buck.ann, M.A. Stu- 
dent of Christchurch, Assistant-Surgeon, Second Life 
Guards. Second Edition. Feap, 8vo. with Iustra- 
tions, 6s. 
XI. 
Horace Walpole. 


The EIGHTH VOLUME of HORACE 
WALPOLE'S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Perer Cunsinonam, F.S.A.  8vo, with 
Portraits, 10s, 6d, 





XII. 
MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. 
Newsy, Author of “ Mabel,” and “ Sunshine and Sha- 


dow.” 3 vols. ; 
London: Ricnarp Pentiry, New Burlington Street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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This day is published, sg numerous Figures, 8vo. 
A 


ANUAL OF THE MINERALOGY 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By 
R. Pures Gree, F.G.8. and W. G. Lerrsom. 
Joux Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This day, the Third and Fourth Volumes, 28s. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James Antuony Frovpe. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. — 
This day, 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 
P SSAYS and REMAINS of the late Rev. 
ROBERT ALFRED VAUGHAN. ys with 
a Memoir, by the Rev. Roperr Vavenan, D.I 
London: Joun W. — = Son, West came. 


ONTRIBUTIONS i the ETHNOGRA- 

PHY of ITALY and GREECE. By Roserr 
Exus, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Jonn W. Parker =n Son, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo. 
RANSACTIONS of the. NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SO- 
CIAL SCIENCE. 1857. Inaugural Addresses and 
Select Papers. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in 1 vol. feap. with Illustrations, price 
5s. cloth lettered, 

HE RED ROSE; a Legend of St. 

Alban’s Abbey. 

London : Aytorr and Co. 8, Paternoster Row. 
Chea Ne Edition, now ready, in feap. cloth, price 5s. 
C° NSOLA TIONS; or Leaves from the 

=" of Life. By the Rev. Joux Cuwmine, D.D. 

















Avra Haut, Verve, and Co, 25, ee Row. 


n 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, Rae 
TORIA DELLA GUERRA DI FEDE- 
RIGO PRIMO CONTRO ICOMUNI DI LOM- 
BARDIA. Di Giovanni Barrista Testa pa TrIno. 
London: P. Ro.anpt, Berners Street; Doncaster : 
Epwin Wurre. 





Dem +H 8vo. 4s. post fi 
eee on G’S CONJ UGAL LOVE 
AND ITS CHASTE DELIGHTS; also Adulter- 
ous Love and its Insane Pleasures,—London : Sweden- 
borg Society, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. po: 
WEDENBORG’S TRUE * CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or Universal T heology of the New 
Church.—London: Swedenborg Society, 36, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 


Just published, price ‘Gd. ; TS ree, 
WEDENBORG’S TTINGS. ‘AND 
CATHOLIC Scoer, ora Voice from the 
New Church Porch in answer to a series of Articles on 
the Swedenborgians, by the Vicar of Froome Selwood, 
in the “ Old Church Porch.”—London: Wii.1uaM 

Warrr, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 

Than SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 

there rt ae mel 2 mecgat ot - Pagans. 


WEDENBORG'S “HEAVEN AND 
HELL; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
— A relation of things heard and seen.— London : 
Swedenborg Society, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


A NEW POLITICAL NOVEL. 
In post 8vo. RPT 7s. 6a, cloth extra, 
HE DAY AFTER TO MORROW; 
or Fata Morgana, Edited by Wu.u1am pE Trxz 
(of the 1 Inner Temple.) 
rok RovriepcGE and Co. Dentagien | Street. 


Just published ice ls. 
WGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE 
REORGANIZATION, DISCIPLINE, and FU- 
TURE MANAGEMENT of THE BENGAL ARMY. 
By Lieut.-Col. Wittiam Honrer, Bengal Army Re- 
tired List. 
Acro Guirrirn, 8, Baker Street, Portman Square, — 
This day.—A Beautiful Book. 
\HRISTIAN GELLERT. By Bertnotp 
Averpacn, Author of ‘‘ The Barefooted Maiden.” 
‘Translated from the German by arrangement with the 
Anthor. With Fifty IMustrations. Printed by Clay. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 

OME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
RECENT ADDITION ofa READING-ROOM 
TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. With Plans, Sec- 
tions, and other Illustrative Documents. By WriiiaM 
Hosxine, Architect and C.E. Professor of Architec- 

ture, Kc. at King’s College, London. 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 


This day, uniform with Strickland’s * Lives of the 
¥ Queens of England, 
IVES OF THE VEREIGNS OF 
4 RUSSIA. By Groror Fowrer, Esq. Author of 
“* A History of Turkey,” &c. With Portraits. Vols. 
x by II. post 8vo. cloth, 18s, To be completed in 
o vols 
Samrson Low, Son,and Co. 47, Ludgate Hill. 


A NEW BOY’S BOOK. 
p. 8vo. price 5s, cloth extra, gilt, 
ARDY "AND HUNTER; a Boy’ s Own 
Sto By Mrs. Warp, Author of “ Jasper 
Lyle,” “ elen Charteris,” &c, With Tilustrations. by 
Harrison Weir. 
Groror Rovutieper and Co. Farringdon Street. 


This day is published, price 14s. handsomely bound 


in cloth, 
SK MAMMA; or the Richest Com- 
d moner in England. By the Author of ‘ Sponge’s 
Tour,” ‘‘ Handley Cross,” &c. Tlustrated with Thir- 
teen joured Engravings and numerous Wood-cuts 
by John Leech, 
Brapsury and.Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


























NEW WORKS. 





REVIEW. 


[On Saturday nect. 


THE EDINBURGH 
No. CCXVIII, Apnrit. 8yvo. price 6s. 


CONTENTS : 
Annals of California. 
The Eastern Church. 
Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the Em- 
ire, 
The Railways of Great Britain. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Speeches of Lord Brougham. 
Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, 
. The Conquest of Oude. 
. The Second Derby Ministry. 


SPNP EE Mer 
2 


2. 
THE FINANCIAL REVIEW: a 


Monthly Journal of Commerce, Politics, and Litera- 
ture. No. I. price 2s. 6d, on the 30th inst. 


URSULA ; 
By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” ‘ Ivors,” 
vols, feap. 8vo, 12s, 


a Tale of Country Life. 
&e. 


4, 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Ay- 


THONY Troiiorr, Author of ** The Warden.” New 
Edition, complete in One Volume, price 5s, 


5. 
BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 


ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews, with Additions 
and Corrections. By A. Haywarp, Esy. Q.C, 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s 

6. 

ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS, Contributed 
chiefly to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, By 
the Rev. G. R. Gixtw, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


7. 
LIFE OF CARDINAL MEZZO- 


"ANTI. By C. W. Russe.t, D.D. President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Fac-similes in 16 languages. (Jn a few days. 


8. 
Mr. REES’S PERSONAL NARRA- 


TIVE of the SIEGE of LUCKNOW. Third Edition; 
Portrait and Plan, Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


9. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Se- 
cond. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Vols. I. 
to V. post 8vo. price 6s, 


10. 


Abbé HUC’S Work on CHRIS- 
TIANITY in CHINA, TARTARY, and THIBET. 
Vol. ILI, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ll. 
WANDERINGS 


TIAM. By a Davonrer or 
8s. 6d, 


in theo LAND of 


Jarner. Post 8vo, 


12. 
Mr. VON TEMPSKY’S TRAVELS 


in MEXICO, GUATEMALA, and SALVADOR, 
Coloured Illustrations and Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s, 


13. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS, Collected 


and Edited by Messrs. Ex.iis, Sreppinc, and Hearn, 
Vol. IV. 8vo. price 14s. now ready. 


i. 
THE RESOURCES OF ESTATES: 


a Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement and 
General Management of Landed Property. By Jonny 
Lockuart Morton, Civil and Agricultural Engineer. 
Royal 8vo,. with Illustrations, “31s. 6d. 


15. 
THE CAMPAIGNS of HANNIBAL, 


arranged and critics ~, * considered, for the Use of 
Students of Military History. By Lieut.-Col, P. L. 
ag a Commandant of the Staff College. Post 
vo. 7s. 6d. 


16, 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. By the 


Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” New Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. 


17. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. By 


the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” New Edition, com- 
plete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. [On the 30th inst, 
LONGMAN, BROWN, 


London : and Co, 





(yO A Avi e poo REVIEW. No. CCVI. 


Will be published Nuxr Sarvrapay, 
CONTENTS : 


. Bogwell and Johnson, 

. Fietions of Bohemia, 

Italian Tours and Tourists. 

Progress of English Agriculture. 

Michael Angelo. 

Siege of Lucknow. 

‘ Public Speaking—Earl Stanhope’s Address. 
Fall of the Late Ministry. 

Albemarle Strect. 


w ready, with a C lue Map, i8mo. 5s, 
U RAYS ’S HANDBOOK OF Mo. 
DERN LONDON. 
** Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.” 
Times. 


ili att 


Joun Murray, 


Joux Mc RRAY, Albe marle Street. 


THE LORD CH. ANC ELL ors AND CHIEF 
JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Fourth and Revised Edition, with an In- 
dex, 10 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each, 

IVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 

and KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of ENG- 
LAND, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord 
Eldon. By Lord Camrzett, LL.D. Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 

**A book that has reached the fourth edition, and 
the praise of which is in everybody’s mouth, requires 
no commendation at our hands. But we gladly wel- 
come the work in this new and popular form, and think 
the learned and noble lord could hardly have bestowed 
a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so 
distinguished a member, than by placing so useful a 
book within the reach of all.”— ne 3s Mag. 

so, by the same Author, 8vo. 12s. 

The THIRD and CONCLUDING VO- 
LUME of LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the Death 
of Lord Tenterden, With an Index to the entire work, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON P speepes 
The following are now read 
HE ITAL IAN SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING; from the German of Kveter. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sir Cuas. L. Easriake, President of 
the Royal Academy; with 150 Illustrations from the 
Old Masters, by George Scharf. Third Edition, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 303. 

** Sir Charles Eastlake’: edition of Kugler’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Italian Painting’ has acquired the position of 
a standard work. The illustrations are admirable, and 
add materially to the value, as they do to the beauty 
and interest, of this de’ lightfal book.” — Guardian. 

** One, if not the most valuable, authority on the 
*—Professor Har ts Lectures. 








subject of Italian art.’ 


Il. 

A HANDBOOK for YOUNG PAINT- 
ERS. By C. R. Lesur, R.A. Author of * Life of 
Constable.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“Mr. Leslie’s.‘ Handbook’ contains an interesting 
general view of the art of painting, as displayed in the 
works of the best masters of all schools; it is clearly 
and elegantly written, without resort to te echnical 
terms ; and it is likely to be even more useful as a se- 
ries of lessons to uninstructed picture-seers, than as a 
Handbook for Young “a. "— Examiner, 


THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS ; 
their Lives and Works. By J. A. Crowe and G. B, 
CAVALCASELLE. With Wood-cuts, Post 8vo. 12s. 

** This work on the early painters of the Flemish 
school performs for them something of the same func- 
tion which Kugler’s Handbook accomplished for the 
Italian painters. The execution exhibits cautions 
self-reliance, with a wide and diligent study and a 
calm and clear but not cold presentment of the sub- 
jeet."—Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“WORKS OF THE LATE RT. HON. JOHN 
WILSON C —— 
he following are now ready, 
JSSAYS 0 ON THE EARL Y PERIOD 
4 OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Con- 
tributed to the ** Quarterly Review.” 8vo. 15 


15s, 
Il. - ¥ 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
including their TOUR to the HEBRIDES. Edited 
with Notes. New Edition. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 
15s. 
III. 


BASSOMPIERRE’S 
HIS EMBASSY TO THE COURT OF 
IN 1626. Translated, with Notes. 8vo. 


Iv. 

LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. from his Accession 
to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited with Pre- 
face and Notes. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, 2Is. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ENGLAND 
9s. 6d. 


Vv. 
AN HISTORICAL 
GUILLOTINE, Wood-cuts. 


ESSAY ON THE 


Feap, 8vo. Is. 


vi. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN, SELEC- 
TED FROM THE HISTORY OF FNGLAND. 
Fifteenth Edition. Wood-cuts. l6mo, 2s. 6d. 
** This skilful performance by Mr. Croker suggested 
the plan of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grand- 
father.’""—Quarterly Review. 


VII. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
CHILDREN. Fourth Edition. 2imo. Is. 6d. 
“The best of elementary books on the subject.’’— 
Quarterly Reriew. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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